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Mr. E. Miner Fenton is president of the Fenton Label 
Company of Philadelphia, “‘the largest exclusive 
gummed label manufacturer in the world.”” We 
print Mr. Fenton's letter without comment. 


“We are not only satisfied, but well pleased, with the 
Flag Sticker advertising campaign conducted for us by 
N. W. Ayer & Son. 


“Starting with an appropriation of a few hundred dol- 
lars, we were a few days later convinced of the wisdom 
of spending several thousand dollars for advertising in all 
the leading dailies from Seattle, Wash., to Tampa, Florida; 
from Portland, Me., to Key West, Florida. 


“Results far exceeded our expectations. Not only did 
we clean up handsomely on the Flag Sticker proposition, 
but renewed acquaintance with old customers, and closed 
several large contracts for other gummed labels as a result 
of the flag advertising. 


“We were a wide margin to the good two weeks ago, 
and the returns are still coming in, not only from the 
magazines but from newspapers published over three weeks 
ago. 


‘The experience and great service system of N. W. 
Ayer & Son have convinced and converted us to your 
slogan: ‘Keeping Everlastingly At It Brings Success.’”’ 








VN. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Boston CHICAGO 
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It’s the NET PROFIT 
that Counts 


Consider the position of 
the farmer as compared 
with other producers. 


He made a profit and a 
good one on the prices of 
3 years ago. 


To-day he, like all other 
producers, is getting a 
bigger price for his prod- 
ucis 


But unlike them, his costs 
have not advanced so as 
to eat up the extra profit. 


The farmer is making 
a net that puts him in the 
humor to buy new and 
better merchandise. 


* * * 


What are you doing to- 
ward influencing the far- 
mer to spend some of his 
surplus for your merchan- 
dise? 


A campaign in_ the 
Standard Farm _ Papers 
will reach the most pro- 


gressive business farmers 
at a time when good net 
profits have put them in a 
mood to “expand.” 


Yet a Standard Farm 
Paper campaign need not 
run into big figures. 


All Standard Farm Papers are members of A. B. C. 


Are you interested in 


definite data? 





THE 
STANDARD 


FARM PAPERS 
ARE 


Prairie Farmer, Chicago 
Established 1841 

Pennsylvania Farmer 
Established 1880 


The Breeder’s Gazette 
Established 1881 

Hoard’s Dairyman 
Established 1870 


Wallaces’ Farmer 
Established 1895 


Progressive Farmer 
i , Established 1886 
Birmingham, Raleigh 
Memphis, Dallas 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Established 1877 


The Indiana Farmer 
Established 1845 

Pacific Rural Press 
Established 1870 


The Farmer, St. Paul 
Established 1882 
The Ohio Farmer 
Established 1848 
The Michigan Farmer 
Established 1843 
WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc. 
Eastern Representatives 
381 Fourth Ave., New York City 
GEORGE W. HERBERT, Inc. 
Western Representatives 
Conway Building 
Chicago 
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Local Market Peculiarities—How 
Shall the Advertiser Regard Them? 


The Influences That Must Shape the Fortunes of the Modern Retailer 


By Charles Coolidge Parlin 


Mgr., Division of Commercial Research, Adv. Dept., Curtis Pub. Co., Philadelphia. 


HE dealer lives in the midst 

of local influences that daily 
and hourly clamor for his atten- 
tion. From the nature of his work, 
a merchant spends his days, his 
years, in a single locality. He feels 
that he must be in his store when- 
ever it is open, and his store is 
open every working day in the 
year, perhaps also on Sundays 
and holidays. In some lines the 
merchant makes hurried trips to 
the wholesale market and an 
occasional merchant—very occa- 
sional, alas—so organizes his busi- 
ness as to allow himself a brief 
vacation. 

With few exceptions, the mer- 
chant lives from one year’s end 
to the other in the same city, and 
if it be a large city, most: mer- 
chants live continuously in a sin- 
zle neighborhood. Daily the mer- 
chant meets the patrons of his 
tore; almost daily he is asked 
‘0 contribute, to some local enter- 
‘rise or charity. He comes to feel 
that on the one hand he has mas- 
ered the peculiarities of his lo- 
ality and knows how best to meet 
he needs of his customers; and 

n the other hand, he takes pride 
1 the fact that his store is a 
actor in developing and molding 
ie trade of his community. 

This busy life of intense local 

plication is interrupted only by 

e visit of the traveling sales- 

an, the market report, and the 

itional periodical. Compared with 
ie clamorous local influences 


Address oo . at St. Louis Con- 
ntion, A, of W. 
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about him these national influences 
seem less insistent. They come to 
him in the guise of seeking his pat- 
ronage. They can be dealt with 
more bruskly since they are sellers 
instead of buyers. Under all these 
circumstances, it is perhaps little 
to be wondered at that the mer- 
chant in his own mind feels that 
he and his locality are an entity 
more or less apart from the out- 
side world, and that his success 
is largely the result of his own 
building. It is perhaps natural 
that he should overlook the fact 
that there are outside influences, 
great national movements, less 
clamorous, apparently less insist- 
ent, that are irresistibly shaping 
his destinies as a merchant. 

Yet outside of his locality and 
largely beyond his control, influ- 
ences are at work which deter- 
mine the maximum volume of 
business to which he may attain, 
the types of merchandise he must 
carry to attain that maximum, and 
the merchandising methods that 
are essential to his success. Take, 
for example, the volume of busi- 
ness done by the retail merchant. 
The merchant feels that he has 
created his volume, has been, so 
to speak, the architect of his own 
fortune. In one sense this is true. 
By operating in conformity with 
certain laws he has been able to 
build a business of certain size, 
but his business has very definite 
opportunities and equally definite 
limitations which are beyond his 
control. 

In 1912 I personally studied the 
department-store situation in every 
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one of the 100 largest cities in the 
United States, that is, in practi- 
cally all cities of over 50,000 popu- 
lation and in a considerable num- 
ber of minor cities. In each of 
these cities we estimated the de- 
partment-store volume of business 
and estimated the trading popula- 
tion for the city. When the trad- 
ing population was divided into 
the department-store volume of 
business it appeared that the aver- 
age per capita expenditure in the 
100 largest cities was $34.90. Many 
cities were above this average and 
others were below, but the signifi- 
cant fact was that in most cases 
there was an evident economic 
reason for the city being above or 
below the normal. So striking 
was this fact that it seemed clear 
that the thing that determined the 
department-store volume of busi- 
ness was primarily the economic 
conditions surrounding the place. 
We became convinced that if one 
knew the economic conditions sur- 
rounding a town one could guess 
with a reasonable degree of ac- 
curacy the department-store vol- 
ume of business without visiting 
the town, and we made such an 
estimate for all cities of over 5,000 
population. Our aim was to get 
a measure by which we might 
judge the uniformity of distribu- 
tion of a manufacturer’s output, 
and the estimate has been used for 
that purpose by a number of con- 
cerns. 


WHAT WHOLESALE-GROCERY INVES- 
TIGATION SHOWED 


In 1915 we made a similar study 
of grocery wholesaling, estimating 
the amount of groceries whole- 
saled out of the leading American 
cities. It occurred to us to com- 
pare these estimates of wholesale 
groceries with the former esti- 
mates of department-store lines. 
Our estimate on the total amount 
of grocery wholesaling done in 
about 1,200 cities was $1,500,000,- 
000. It chanced that the amount 
of department-store business done 
in these same 1,200 cities was also 
in the neighborhood of $1,500,000,- 
000. I suppose it is a mere co- 
incidence that these total sums are 
approximately alike; but, it being 
the case that the totals were alike, 
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an interesting query was to what 
extent would it appear that in in- 
dividual cities the department- 
store volume and grocery whole- 
saling are approximately equal. 

In the great majority of cities 
over 50,000 population, the volume 
of department-store business is 
strikingly like the volume of gro- 
cery wholesaling. In these cities 
the amount of deparfment-store 
trade that is drawn in from 
the surrounding territory approxi- 
mately equals the amount of gro- 
cery volume radiating out from 
the city as a center. 

In a few cities the department- 
store volume of business mate- 
rially exceeded the grocers’ job- 
bers. The list consists of major 
cities which draw trade in de- 
partment-store lines from a wide 
radius and those secondary cities 
which, because of their location, 
have restricted areas for possible 
jobbing. 

In a few other cities grocery 
wholesaling exceeded department- 
store business by more than 50 
per cent. In these cities the out- 
going food products exceeded the 
department-store trade drawn in. 
A study of the location of these 
cities shows that they are advan- 
tageously located to reach out into 
a wide territory. From this it 
seems evident that the amount of 
grocery wholesaling necessary to 
meet the ordinary local jobbing 
demands is a fixed quantity and is 
closely analogous to the volume 
of department-store business, and 
that in the cities where the 
grocery wholesaling considerably 
exceeds the department-store vol 
ume of business the excess over 
the department-store volume o 
business indicates grocery whole 
saling that goes into more distant 
territory. 

Since grocery wholesaling : 
more split up than wholesaling i: 
dry goods and agricultural in 
plement lines, it will be noted th 
these cities which have an exce 
of grocery -wholesaling are nit 
the cities which have the leade: 
ship in wholesaling in conce! 
trated lines, such as Chicago, S 
Louis and Kansas City, but rath 
cities secondary as jobbing ce: 
ters which none the less ha 
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POWER ++ 


The Christian Herald is more than merely 
a religious newspaper. 


It is an institution, the influence of which 
is felt around the world. 


It is the mouthpiece for over 300,000 Ameri- 
can homes. 


The one and a half million persons who make 
up these homes are members of what is 
known as The Christian Herald Family. 
Again and again has their influence been felt 
throughout the nation in reform movements. 


They believe in The Christian Herald and its 
ideals. 


Since the European War broke out they have 
sent over $281,000 to Europe through The 
Christian Herald for the relief of the Widows 
and Orphans of the War. 


During twelve years they have contributed 
over $4,000,000 to various charitable objects 
to which The Christian Herald has called 
their attention, which fact is an evidence of 
purchasing power, as well as reader confidence. 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK 
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more than local opportunities in 
the grocery field, such as Jackson- 
ville and Memphis. It is true that 
some of the major cities like New 
York and Chicago have grocery 
wholesalers that reach out far be- 
yond the bounds of local jobbing, 
but in aggregate volume of busi- 


ness this is less than the retail 
trade which those cities draw 
from the national market. That 


is, a comparison of the two sets of 
figures seems to make clear that 
the influences which are determin- 
ing the retail volume of trade on 
the one hand and the wholesale 
volume of trade on the other, are 
fundamental laws, national in 
their scope and irresistible in their 
power. 

There is nothing mysterious 
about these laws. The volume of 
a city’s business depends essen- 
tially upon the number of inhabi- 
tants in and about the city, the 
amount of wealth at their dis- 
posal, the character of the indus- 
tries in the city, the nationality 
and degree of education of the 
population, and, last but not least, 
upon the breadth of vision, intel- 
ligence and energy of its business 
men, its merchants, its manufac- 
turers, its bankers, and its pro- 
fessional men. 

In the development of a city’s 
business, the energy and activity 
of its merchants are a factor, and 
I would by no means minimize 
its importance. But it ‘is only one 
of several factors, and the statis- 
tics of merchandising seem to in- 
dicate that the only ways in which 
a city’s mercz intile volume can be 
materially increased is either by 
increasing the number of people 
through bringing more people to 
the city to live or extending trans- 
portation facilities so as to readily 
bring more people to the city for 
trade, or by increasing their eco- 
nomic well-being by enabling them 
to earn more money to spend, or 
by increasing their intelligence 
and education that they may be 
more discriminating and selective 
and, therefore, effective in their 
buying. Thus, so far as larger 
cities are concerned, conditions 


which the merchants are unable to 
control determine their volumes. 
In minor cities, it is more often 
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true that the group of merchants 
can be a material factor in de- 
veloping the trade of a city. For 
example, in a rich agricultural 
county there may be three or four 
cities of about the same size com- 
peting with each other for the 
country trade. If the merchants 
of one'of these cities are more ac- 
tive and aggressive than the mer- 
chants of another they may get a 
larger portion of the county busi- 
ness. That is, in this case the 
county, if you please, is the unit 
for which the volume of trade is 
largely fixed by economic condi- 
tions and the various cities within 
it struggle for that trade in much 
the same manner as merchants 
within a city vie with each other 
for the possession of their city’s 
trade. 

Within a city each merchant in 
his struggle for a share of the 
existing business seems to have a 
better chance to be the arbiter of 
his own fortune, but here again 
broad principles of merchandising 
produce their effect and that mer- 
chant is likely best to succeed 
who, either by intelligent choice 
or by chance, puts himself in har- 
mony with these laws and goes 
with the current. In the choiee of 
his merchandise the merchant 
prides himself upon his knowledge 
of his community. He says that 
his community is different from 
any other, but that only by long 
familiarity with the people is one 
able to judge their needs. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION BY ADVERTISER 


There are some fundamental 
differences among communities, 
due to diffe rences in climate an 
in race, and in a few foreign com 
munities where national influence 
have not as yet transforme: 
them into American communitie: 
marked peculiarities exist. Bu 
wherever Americanizing influenc: 
have prevailed, there the peculia 
demands for merchandising whi 
the merchant prides himself up 
judging are of little moment, f: 
they quickly give way to a stro 
assertion of fhe national me 
chandiser. 

The merchant says, “My cot 
munity is different: they do n 
like merchandise thus, they wait 
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Soap—For Example 


Only 52.3 per cent. of the 
subscribers of The American 


W oman specify an advertised 
brand when buying toilet soap, 
and they divide their purchases 
among nine different brands. 
These figures are from a careful canvass 
of subscribers. 
Add to this, the information, also 
brought out by this canvass, that 13.5 
per cent. of our subscribers take no 
other Woman's Magazine, and you can 
appreciate the value of The American 
Woman to the manufacturer of a high 
grade toilet soap. 


The figures for other advertised goods, 1 in most 
instances, are even more startling. You must 
use The American Woman to cover the fertile 
field of the small towns. 


THE 
AMERICAN WOMAN 


CIRCULATION 


500,000 Net Paid 
GUARANTEED 





Western Advertising Office Eastern Advertising Office 
W.H. McCURDY, Mer. WM. F. HARING, Mgr. 


30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





Flatiron Building, New York 
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it so. They do not like red paint; 
they want blue.” In the absence of 
national education, this often ap- 
pears to be true, and, guided by their 
own whims or the whims of their 
merchants, they call for infinite 
variety of styles and kinds of mer- 
chandise. But when national ad- 
vertising is applied to the mer- 
chandise, these peculiarities quick- 
ly give way, and it is found that 
one kind of merchandise meets the 
needs of practically all American 
communities. 

This simple fact is fraught with 
much significance to manufacturer 
and merchant. The manufacturer 
who attempts to accommodate 
himself to this apparent local de- 
mand for variety, finds himself 
swamped in a multiplicity of de- 
signs and models. 

In the plow business, for ex- 
ample, it is said that there are to- 
day more than 1,000 makes of 
plows. Presumably 25 makes 
would meet all the essential dif- 
ferences in soil conditions. Why, 
then, 1,000 makes instead of 25? 
Just one reason. The manufac- 
turers of plows attempted to meet 
local demands instead of using 
national advertising to educate the 
communities as to what were best 
suited for their needs. “But per- 
haps a plow,” someone will say, 
“Ss a difficult thing to standardize.” 
3ut two other lines are far more 
difficult, men’s clothing, which 
contains the style appeal, necessi- 
tating a variety of manufacture, 
and soups which appeal sharply to 
the sense of taste. And yet men’s 
clothing and soups have been 
standardized by national advertis- 
ing, as have automobiles and talk- 
ing machines and soaps and 
breakfast foods. That is, the in- 
fluences that to-day determine the 
character of merchandise to be 
carried as well as the volume of 
business possible are national in- 
fluences wherever the manufac- 
turer asserts and develops those 
influences; and the merchant who 
recognizes the strength of these 
national tendencies and _ selects 
the merchandise in harmony with 
the national influences which the 
manufacturer creates, is the one 
most likely to succeed in the com- 
petition. 
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This is not idle theory, but an 
intensely practical guide to suc- 
cessful merchandising. In the 
wealthy residential suburb of a 
great American city, a man of 
foreign birth determined to enter 
the dry goods trade. He felt his 
inability to judge at the start the 
merchandise that this community 
might wish to buy and so, as he 
tells the story, he made a careful 
study of the advertising pages of 
some leading magazines, and 
wherever he saw a line suitable 
for his store strongly advertised, 
he wrote and asked for the 
agency. To-day he attributes his 
success to the fact that he used 
this method of judging his mer- 
chandise. That is, in his con- 
fessed ignorance of local condi- 
tions, he turned to a study of the 


national influences and thereby 
founded his business on _ those 
great fundamental influences 


which were molding his and every 
other American community. 


MAN WINS WHO CARRIES 
ADVERTISED GOODS 


It has often been said that a 
little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing, and true it is of a merchant 
that a little knowledge of the 
peculiarities of his community 
has often misled him into over- 
looking those national influences 
which are slowly but certainly 
transforming the community to 
which he sells. In the competition 
with rival merchants of his com 
munity, therefore, other things be 
ing equal, that man who makes i: 
a point to carry merchandis: 
backed by national influences i: 
the one most likely to succeed 
and wherever in a great city, th 
entire group of downtown mer 
chants unite in promoting privat 
rather than national brands, th 
opportunity is given to the sul 
urban department stores, by fea 
turing nationally advertised lin: 
to grow larger and larger. At tl 
same time the department stor: 
in minor cities, as they feature t! 
advertised lines, more and mo! 
hold back the trade of their cor 
munities from concentrating in t! 
major centers. 

Thus it is happening that « 
partment stores in major cit 
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* ADVERTISING 
built on know- 
ledge that benefits 
the consumer ’— 
our way of helping 
you create,increase 
and hold business. 


Wm.H.Rankin Company 


William H.Rankin, President 
Wilbur D. Nesbit, Vice-President 








Herman A.Groth, Secy & Treasurer 





104 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago. 











25 East 26 Street, New York. 
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Visualizing the Hidden 
Difference 

















Some products are good self-advertisers: they 
show their merits at a glance, or at least upon 
examination. 


Others only show their real value after use. 
Theirs is a hidden difference. 

Automobile Brake Lining, for instance. 

Brake Lining is sold off a reel, by the foot, like 
rope. All brands look more or less alike, and not 
even an expert can judge their real value, except 
by actual test. 

Yet brake linings that look thus alike can be as 
different as solid gold and plated. 

“How can we put across the fact that there is a 
difference in our product?” said the manufacturers 
of Thermoid Brake Lining. 






“Visualize it,’ we answered. 
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“First, give a name to the process which makes 
the difference—a scientific name that can be con- 
trolled by you and belong to you as exclusively as 
your process does. 

“Then picture concretely and in specific terms 
the difference in results. Connect this difference 
with realities. Give the tangible records of Ther- 
moid’s superiority.” 

So Grapnalized was born, and visualized to the 
public in a photographic series of advertisements like 
the one below. 

Perhaps your product has a hidden value that 
needs just to be named and photographed to “get 


over” with your public. 








The most responsible 
brake lining job in the world 


What was selected by experts to fill it and why— 



























J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
New York 


Boston Chicago Detroit Cincinnati 
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which before the days of strong 
national advertising grew great by 
taking advantage of one great 
merchandising law—that women’s 
shopping trade tended to concen- 
trate—in turn are failing to at- 
tain their maximum volume by 
ignoring or combating a second 
great merchandising law—that na- 
tionally advertised merchandise is 
most universally appreciated. 

National influences also deter- 
mine to a considerable extent the 
merchandising methods. So, too, 
the merchandising methods which 
lead to success are universal in 
their application rather than pecu- 
liar to individuals and localities. 

The personal qualities of alert- 
ness, attention to business, and 
energy, which produce success in 
one community are essential for 
the highest success in any com- 
munity and the great fundamental 
retail problem which runs through 
all industries and all types of com- 
munities is the problem repre- 
sented by the three factors,—vol- 
ume, margin and expense. 

Of these, margin is apt to be 
over-estimated by the merchant. 
The merchant frequently wrestles 
with per cents until he becomes, 
so to speak, per cent crazed. What 
he wants are not per cents on the 
top of his desk; he wants dollars 
in his till, and dollars in his till 
are the result of multiplying net 
margin by volume. Thus it hap- 
pens that volume and selling ex- 
pense are factors of quite as much 
importance as the per cent margin. 

The merchant who seeks long 
margins on private brand goods is 
apt to shrink his volume and in- 
crease his selling expense and 
miss his greatest mercantile op- 
portunity which consists in selling 
in great volume with small ex- 
pense. Thus it happens that great 
national influences, often little 
noted, are molding for our mer- 
chants their trade opportunities 
and determining the roads to suc- 
cess. 

But is this, then, all a brief for 
the lazy or the indifferent mer- 
chant? Quite the contrary. It is 
an attempt to suggest the way by 
which a merchant may cash in on 
his energy and ability. It does not 
mean that a merchant’s opportuni- 
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ties are so circumscribed as to dis- 
courage him; it means that there 
are operating great fundamental 
national laws which, if he will but 
heed, will help him to success and 
which, if he combats, will con- 
sume his energies in profitless 
channels. 

In this particular the merchant 
is situated nowise differently 
from the manufacturer and the 
banker. 

For the past six years we have 
earnestly studied industry in many 
lines and every section of the 
country, and the longer we have 
studied it the more we have . 
become convinced that -underlying 
the great merchandising activities 
of the day are laws as funda- 
mental as those that govern the 
physical universe. To resist the 
operation of the law is futile. Suc- 
cess comes by operating in ac- 
cordance with the law and going 
with the current. 

Apparently little happens by 
chance. The individual who either 
by chance or by intelligent selection 
goes with the current succeeds. 
The individual who either by 
chance or selection goes against 
the current fails. The man of 
mediocre ability who operates in 
conformity with the fundamental 
law often makes a success, while 
the man of apparently larger 
ability who attempts to go counter 
to the current fails. 


UNIVERSAL LAWS DETERMINE MER- 


CHANDISING SUCCESS 


To the individual, therefore, in 
the absence of an intelligent un- 
derstanding of the law, frequently 
successes and failures appear to 
happen through luck, but the laws 
themselves which determine mer- 
chandising successes and failures 
are probably as universal and in- 
variable as the laws of the physi- 
cal universe. These laws are less 
understood than the laws of the 
physical universe partly because 
they are less tangible, partly be- 
cause they have been studied lfess. 

In the realm of manufacture, 
both the machinery and the fin- 
ished product record the story of 
accomplishment for the following 
generation, but the dollars of the 
(Conbinued on page 101) 
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Catalogues, 
Booklets, An- 
nouncements, 
Folders, Broad- 
sides, Envelope 
Stuffers, Mailing 
Envelopes—they 
cost less, look 
better and pay 
better, as a rule, 
when Buckeye 
Covers are used. 


The nearest 
Buckeye Cover 
dealer will show 
you “proofs” if 
you ask him. 





Some advertisers 
think their Cata- 
logues and Booklets 
require more expen- 
sive papers than 


eye 


Covers 


—but not after they 
have seen the“ Buck- 
eye Proofs.” 


May we send you 
a set? 


“The Buckeye Proofs” cost five 
dollars per set, but we gladly 
send them free, by prepaid ex- 
press, to advertisers writing for 
them on their business letter- 
heads. Write for your set today. 


THE BECKETT PAPERCO. 
MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER 
in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 


Dealers in Principal Cities of United States, Canada 
and England. Your Printer Knows the Nearest. 


Member Paper Makers Advertising Club 
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NE of the largest refining companies 
has determined to make a drive 
in trade publications on an inno- 

vation in motorboat oils. It is a big 
field, for the open season is on for fast 
courses and new records. The Ethridge 
Art Department has just completed a 
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series of twenty-five drawings for this 
campaign. They were designed to dom- 
inate in a media already overstocked 
with clever copy. This client wires us 
that the series went thru “like greased 
lightning” — which isn’t bad for lubri- 
cant advertising. 
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The crop the farmer has 
in the ground is the most 
valuable thing in the 
world. 


The owner of “the most 
valuable thing in the 
world” is your best buy- 
er. Go after him through 


The Farm Journal 


Over 1,000,000 every month. 
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Selling the Prospect on “What It 
Can Do For Him” 


Paint a Picture and Get Your Man in It, Says This Sales Manager 


By J. G. Jones 


Sales and Advertising Manager, Alexander Hamilton Institute, New York. 


O salesman can succeed with- 

out being alert. He must be 
alert to observe the character of 
a town as he rides through the 
streets in the hotel bus on his way 
from the railroad station. For 
towns possess character just as 
do individuals. Some towns are 
alive and progressive and display 
a community spirit; other towns 
are conservative, slow, backward 
or poorly developed. He must be 
alert to pick up information here 
and there about the men upon 
whom he is going to call, and 
about the industries in communi- 
ties in which he is going to sell 
his line. For the good, top-notch 
salesman is the man who prepares 
for his interview through a knowl- 
edge of his prospect long before 
he ever faces that prospect, and 
oftentimes it is in this informa- 
tion, which he has been alert to 
pick up, that he finds his point of 
-ontact with the prospect. 

He must be alert ta read the 
signs that are flashed at him in 
his prospect’s outer office. He 
nust be more alert to read the 
igns flourished at him when he 
rets in the actual presence of the 
‘rospect. Is the time auspicious 
or the interview? Is the pros- 
ect more nervous and irritable 
ian usual? Is he snowed in by 
n unusual amount of work? Is 
e faced with an unusual problem 
hich will preclude the possibility 
{ his giving the salesman his at- 
ntion, or are the signs all the 
‘her way? The good salesman 

velops this power of obser- 
ition, this alertness, until it 
neounts to intuition. And event- 
ly he gets to a point where his 

servation is so keen, his alert- 

Ss so great, that he can discern 

hostility even though it be re- 

‘ssed; or sense that he has his 


\ddress _at_ Convention of World’s 
smanship Congress, Detroit, June 13. 


logic and sound argument appeal 
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prospect with him even though 
that prospect may be doing his 
best to maintain a poker face, just 
as an actor or an orator knows 
that he has enthralled his audience 
even before the applause breaks. 
And I suppose that the power 
to paint a picture—the power to 
appeal to the prospect’s imagina- 
tion—the power to paint a picture 
and put the prospect in it—is 
really based on this alertness and 
power of observation; for I have 
said that it is by alertness and ob- 
servation that a salesman finds his 
point of contact with his prospect. 
and he cannot paint a picture and 
put the prospect in it without hav- 
ing found this point of contact. 


TWO AVENUES OF APPROACH OPEN 
TO A SALESMAN 


I wonder how many of you 
salesmen have heard this at the 
end of a selling talk: “Yes, you 
have a good proposition—mighty 
fine—but what can it do for me? 
How can it help my business?” 

These words will not be new to 
any specialty salesman. 

And let me tell you what has 
been lacking in: your selling talk 
in every case where you have 
heard that expression. You have 
shown that the construction of 
your proposition, or the manufac- 
ture of your article, is right; you 
have shown its mechanical excel- 
lence, or its artistic beauty, as the 
case may be; you have convinced 
your prospect that it is meri- 
torious, carefully manufactured, 
but you have failed to talk in 
terms of results to your prospect; 
you have failed to show “what it 
will do for him.” You have failed, 
in other words, to paint a picture 
and put your prospect in it. 

There are two distinct avenues 
by which a salesman may ap- 
proach the prospect for a favor- 
able decision. He may, by pure 
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to the prospect’s reason—to his in- 
tellect. Or he may, by positive 
suggestion and vivid word pic- 
tures, appeal to the prospect’s 
imagination—to his emotions. 
We are prone to look upon man 
as a purely reasoning creature 
who comes to a decision by care- 
fully weighing all arguments pro 
and con and deliberately deciding 
whether to do, or not to do, the 
thing under consideration. We 
are inclined to explain our own 
actions according to this theory, 
either because we thoroughly be- 
lieve it or because we try to 
hide what we consider to have 
been our weakness in coming to 
a decision without having gone 
through a reasoning process. For, 
until recently at least, to allow the 
emotions to sway one even in an 
unimportant decision was con- 
sidered either childish or hys- 
terical. If this were true, the 
logical appeal to the intellect 


would be the only one to use as 
a means of influencing intelligent 
people. 


POWER OF IMAGINATIVE APPEAL 


As a matter of fact, most of us 
seldom decide things by the rea- 
soning process alone. The man 
who makes even a majority of his 
decisions solely by reason is in- 
deed rare. Nor is it true that the 
ablest men are the most logical 
men. In fact, the logical indi- 
vidual is likely to be rather cold 
and austere. The imaginative 
man, who is ruled by his emo- 
tions rather than by his intellect, 
is usually most successful in han- 
dling men and inspiring enthu- 
siasm and loyalty in those about 
him. 

A prominent and_ well-to-do 
lawyer in a New England town 
had in his office a veritable rattle- 
trap of a typewriter, whose type 
were badly broken and out of 
alignment. A typewriter salesman 
had made several ineffectual at- 
tempts to get him to buy a new 
machine. The: salesman pointed 
out that the old machine would 
not last much longer anyhow, and 
that its appearance was not in 
keeping with the dignity of the 
office, but all to no avail. The 
lawyer clung to the old machine. 
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Then one day the salesman sat 
down in his own office and typed 
a page of legal cap on a disrepu- 
table old machine that he had 
taken in exchange; the typing was 
blotchy, broken and out of align- 
ment. Next he typed a similar 
page with one of the newest and 
best machines in stock. With this 
material in hand, he called upon 
the lawyer. 

“Mr. Lawyer,” he began, “when 
you go before a jury you are par- 
ticular as to your address. You 
make sure that your clothes are 
carefully pressed; that your shoes 
are polished; that your linen is 
immaculate—and you would never 
think of appearing in court with 
your face unshaven. Why? You 
would be just as good a lawyer, 
no matter what your appearance. 
Your arguments would be just as 
forceful. But you are afraid that 
a poor appearance might lessen 
others’ opinion of your ability— 
create a bad impression, in other 
words. Mr. Lawyer, you don’t 
always get an opportunity to pre- 
sent your cases in person. Some- 
times you are asked to submit 
briefs. How do you get up your 
briefs? Like this (showing the 
poorly typed sheet), so that their 
slovenly appearance detracts from 
the forcefulness of their argu- 
ments? Or like this (showing the 
neatly typed sheet), immaculate 
‘and pleasing in dress so that they 
produce a favurable impression 
even before they are read?” 

This appeal to the imaginatio: 
put the whole matter in a new 
light. The lawyer in his mind’s 
eye saw the judge pick up hi 
slovenly brief and frown as h 
glanced at it. He doubtless re 
called close decisions where h 
had lost when, to his mind, hi 
masterly brief had entitled him t 
win. The sale was made. 

A vacuum cleaner salesman ha 
secured the attention and arous« 
the interest of both the housewi! 
and her husband by discoursin 
on the superiority of vacuum 
cleaners, showing by an _ actu:! 
demonstration what the machi 
could do, -and pointing out t! 
convenience and superiority of h s 
particular machine. He then a 
ruptly put the machine aside, p 
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away all literature as to its me- 
chanical details, and, leaning for- 
ward, said: “Now, Mrs. Brown, it 
is not really a vacuum cleaning 
machine that I am asking you to 
buy. I am asking you to buy an 
hour a day for the rest of your 
life. I am asking you to buy the 
time to get out afternoons—to 
take in a matinée on Wednesday 
and still keep your home just as 
neat and clean as it is now.” And 
then he got in a _ masterstroke. 
Turning to the husband, he said: 
“And you can throw aside your 
irksome old whiskbroom, too, and 
go out each morning brushed by 
vacuum.” This argument, in ad- 
dition to showing a further ad- 
vantage, presented such a_ vivid 
appeal to the imagination that he 
created a desire, not for the ma- 
chine itself, but for that hour a 
day and for the privilege of being 
brushed by vacuum. 


SOLD BY STRONG APPEAL TO HIS OWN 
INTERESTS 


A writer on various scientific 
and business subjects was telling 
me why he had bought a chil- 
dren’s pictorial encyclopedia. He 
said that, even though he had no 
children, he had been interested 
in the salesman’s presentation, 
though in a detached sort of way. 
rhen, the salesman switched to a 
talk on the advantages of depict- 
ing scientific phenomena and busi- 
ness processes by pictures and 
hort, easily understood descrip- 
ions, rather than by the long and 
nvolved descriptions common to 
he ordinary “grown-up’s” en- 
ylopedia. Wouldn’t it be easy, 
e wanted to know, for the writer 
) get information quickly in this 
ianner for his own articles? He 

linched his arguments by show- 

g the entire steel industry, from 

e digging of the ore to the roll- 

x of steel rails, pictorially de- 

ribed. The author said, that 

ter running over these pictures 
th the salesman, he understood 

: different processes in the man- 

icture of steel more clearly 

in ever before. And right here 
decided that the encyclopedia 
uld be a big advantage to him. 

There was a stdge in the de- 

opment of the telephone busi- 


ness when it was a simple matter 
to persuade a business man to in- 
stal a telephone, but a different 
and more difficult thing to sell 
him an equipment that was ade- 
quate. There was, at that time, 
a department store in an Indiana 
town that had but one wire with 
two extensions, one on each floor 
of the store. The telephone peo- 
ple were convinced that this 
equipment was inadequate, but 
they had failed on several occa- 
sions to make the proprietor rec- 
ognize that fact. Finally one of 
the big commercial men of the 
company came down from Chi- 
cago to see what he could do. 

His first words to the merchant 
were: “I have come to talk to you 
about the service jyou_are giving 
to your customers.” He then pro- 
ceeded to show how people who 
wanted to order goods over the 
*phone found it difficult to do so 
because they were kept waiting 
while others talked over the one 
wire. Many times, he pointed out, 
this delay caused them to decide 
not to order by ’phone, but to buy 
later in person. Sometimes the 
result was that the trade went to 
another store. If the customer 
was sufficiently patient to wait, 
she had to explain the object of 
her call to the clerk who answered 
the ’phone on the first floor, ex- 
plain it again when she was con- 
nected on the second-story exten- 
sion, and, after holding the wire 
while the proper clerk was called, 
she was obliged to go over the 
whole matter with him, a third 
time. 

Meanwhile the clerk downstairs 
had been called from his work, 
the first clerk who had answered 
the upstairs extension had been 
disturbed, and he or someone else 
had then to go after a clerk in 
the department to which the order 
belonged, and the latter probably 
had to travel the length of the 
floor to reach the telephone. All 
this time customers in the store 
were being neglected and kept 
waiting because the clerk who 
should have been at a certain sta- 
tion was out of his department 
answering the telephone. 

The principal theme in the tele- 
phone official’s talk was customers 
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and not telephones. The customer 
was a subject in which the mer- 
chant was greatly interested, so 
he asked: “What would you sug- 
gest?” The telephone man sug- 
gested two trunk lines, a switch- 
board, an extension for each de- 
partment and an advertisement in 
the paper to the effect that the 
store was especially well equipped 
to give the customer the best kind 
of service on telephone orders. 
The contract was signed imme- 
diately. 


SUCCESS IN GLORIFYING THE PRUNE 


I have often told the story of 
Elmer Ferris, author and _ sales- 
man, who made a record helping 
a Chicago house, by which he was 
employed at the time, move an 
enormous consignment of prunes. 
A prune is rather a prosaic thing 
—the subject of boarding-house 
jokes. It would seem almost ludi- 
crous to suggest painting a beau- 
tiful, imaginative picture with a 
prune as the center. But Ferris 
did it. He found that the prunes 
had been grown in the Santa 
Clara Valley of California and he 
secured beautiful pictures in full 
color of the beautiful, sun-bathed 
Santa Clara Valley, showing the 
orchards where the prunes were 
grown. Then he learned that this 
prune had been grown from slips 
originally brought from the Loire 
Valley in France, and that the 
Loire Valley produces the finest 
prunes in the world. So he se- 
cured pictures showing the prune 
industry there, too. And then he 
capped his selling talk by carrying 
with him a supply of his prunes 
and a magnifying glass. In each 
selling talk he cut one of his 
Santa Clara Valley prunes, and 
calling for a much higher-priced 
fancy prune from the grocer’s 
stock, would cut that, too, and 
with the aid of his: magnifying 
glass show that the fineness of tex- 
ture of his lower-priced prune was 
equal to that of the best French 
prune grown. Don’t you ‘see that 
he just glorified those prunes of 
his until any grocer would be glad 
to stock them? 

A great pianist, running his 
fingers over the keyboard, strikes 
a key here and there and creates 


a beautiful melody, and, then, with 
a sureness born of a thorough 
knowledge of his _ instrument, 
strikes the keys for a grand, har- 
monious chord. Another might 
go through exactly the same mo- 
tions, might strike the same num- 
ber of keys, might prepare for the 
chord in quite the same way, but, 
lacking the musician’s fine knowl- 
edge of the instrument, would 
produce nothing but discordant 
sounds. The salesman, too, is a 
musician, and his instrument the 
most difficult to master—man. 
He, too, by ceaseless study, by 
constant practice, and by the same 
love of his work that animates the 
musician, must learn to play upon 
the heartstrings of his prospects, 
picking a note here and a note 
there and striking full harmoni- 
ous chords. He must not only 
master the technique of his pro- 
fession, but, actuated by a keen 
interest and a sincere love for 
humanity, he acquires a knowl- 
edge of human nature that enables 
him with sure strokes to touch 
upon the motives that move men 
to action, to reach their intellects 
with sound logic or to stir their 
emotions with forceful images. 
Here, then, is the real difference 
between the young salesman, who, 
starting out with a_ thorough 
knowledge of the theory of sell- 
ing, gets a few orders, and the 
big, regularly producing star of 
the sales force—a knowledge of 
human nature. And the salesman 
who knows human nature will 
never fail to paint pictures that 
will stir the emotions of his pros- 
pect—and he will never forget to 
put his prospect in that picture. 


W. E. Rhodes Made Vice- 
President 


W. E. Rhodes, Western manager of 
the People’s Popular Monthly, Des 
Moines, Ia., has been elected vice-presi 
dent of the People’s Monthly Company. 
He will continue to represent the maga- 
zine at the Chicago headquarters. 


Joins Carl M. Green Co. 


R. W. Wickam, formerly advertising 
manager of the Ford Motor Company 
of Canada, and more recently witl 
the Liberty Motor Car Company, o 
Detroit, has joined the Carl M. Gree: 
Company, advertising agent, of Detroit 





“Tt Has Some Weight With Him” 


“The man in business has got confidence in 
his business magazine. It is edited by one 
of his own kind. It talks his language and 
it has some weight with him.” 





* * ¥ * * * 


“You men, with the strength of your papers, 
can start this news throughout this country 
with a greater weight per capita of circula- 
tion, I believe, than all the daily papers in the 
country, because the man that reads his trade 
paper really follows it, he believes it, and he 


depends on it for guidance in his business.” 


Extracts from the address of Mr. Louis B. Franklin 
at the editorial conference of Business Papers at 
Washington, Friday, May 25. Mn. Franklin is 
associated with the U. §. Treasury Dept. and is in 
direct charge of the distribution of the Liberty Loan 
Bonds. 


The confidence of the reader is an asset 
for the advertiser in the 


McGraw-Hill Publications 


‘erve a Buying Power Aggregating Billions of Dollars Annually 


ower Coal Age The Contractor 

‘lectrical World American Machinist Engineering News-Record 
Electric Railway Journal Electrical Merchandising 

‘ngineering and Mining Journal Metallurgical and Ch ical Engi: ing 


All Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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When advertising plans 
are based upon exhaustive 
study of a business and its 
needs, there is little conflict 
of opinion between adver- 
tiser and agency. 

The reason is that there 
is little mere opinion to 
conflict. Facts dominate. 
Recommendations are made 


Fuller 


Advertising 
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not on ‘‘hunches,’”’ on 
personal bias, nor on pre- 
conceived notions, but upon 
the definite, tangible facts 
which the analysis of the 
business has produced. 
With such a basis to build 
on, the advertiser and the 
agency have no difficulty 
in reaching a decision. 


8 Smith 


Cleveland 
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Why Some Paper Costs 
More Than You Pay For It 


We once knew an advertiser who 
seldom placed a paper order with- 
out shopping all over town. He 
thought he was saving money. 


Recently he placed his paper 
. requirements in our hands. The 
other day we were able to suggest 
a catalogue paper that will save 
him more in a month than he 
would save in two years by the 
old shopping plan. 


Our business has been built up 
by rendering this kind of a service 
to advertisers, printers, publishers 
and mail order houses. There is 
a Bermingham and Seaman office 
in every advertising center, and 
in every office you will find paper 
experts who know paper. 


In buying paper, it isn’t so much 
what you pay per pound, as what 
you get for your money that 
counts. 


BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN CO. 


Paper Manufacturers 


Chicago New York 
Continental-Commercial Fifth Avenue Building 
Bank Building 200 Fifth Ave. 


St.Louis Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Milwaukee Detroit 














R. J. Reynolds, Producer of Prince 
Albert Tobacco, on “ Excess 
Profits” 


Believes Present Law Unfair, and English Method Inapplicable to Ameri- 
can Conditions—Favors Income Tax 


OL. R. J. REYNOLDS, presi- 

dent of the R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Company, which, by well- 
directed national advertising has 
built up a great business in Prince 
Albert tobacco, is strongly op- 
posed to the principle of taxing 
so-called “excess profits.” In the 
following letter to Printers’ INK 
he sets forth his objections to the 
proposed adoption of the English 
method of reckoning excess prof- 
its, viz.: subtracting from the 
profits for the year the average 
annual profit for the last three 
years. As a substitute Col. Rey- 
nolds advocates a tax on present 
net profits—that is, in effect, an 
increase in the existing corpora- 
tion income tax. 


WinstTon-SAteM, N. C., 
May 29, 1917. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

My views, and the position of 
my company, as respects an excess 
profits tax based on capital invest- 
ed, are set forth in a brief pre- 
pared by the company’s counsel 
and submitted to the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee. We must assume 
that the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee has discarded the principle em- 
bodied in the existing law, en- 
acted March 3, 1917, as being un- 
just and impracticable. Another 
theory is being considered. If the 
English method is adopted, the 
present law should be repealed, as 
it would be an absurd proposition 
to levy an eight per cent excess 
profits tax, based upon capital in- 
vested, and levy another excess 
profits tax based upon an aver- 
age profit for a number of years. 

I do not believe the English 
theory can be made to fit into 
\merican conditions. In England 
a business is kept intact for many 
vears, passing from one generation 
to another, while in this country 


it is subject to rapid changes and 
9 


new and_ different industries 
spring up apparently over night. 
In this connection I call your at- 
tention to the many industries 
that the war has brought into be- 
ing in order that we may supply 
ourselves with commodities that 
Germany has heretofore supplied. 
Dye works, paint factories, paper 
mills, saccharine factories and 
machine shops of all kinds, etc., 
have been established, requiring 
large investments of money. Such 
industries are the direct result of 
the war. 

But there are many others that 
have striven along for years, bare- 
ly keeping financially alive, until 
the last two or three years when 
they have made money, not be- 
cause of the war, but by reason of 
general prosperity. To go back 
and take their profits for three 
years before the war between the 
Allies and Germany as “average 
profits” and levy a tax on the ex- 
cess is a confiscation that will put 
them out of business. 

The English idea if applied to 
America would simply encourage 
monopoly here or enable the old 
established corporations to hold 
their business at unfair prices, as 
it would be almost impossible for 
a newly established business with 
limited capital to compete under 
such a law. Let me illustrate: A 
and B are two large corporations 
and have been the principal man- 
ufacturers of a certain article for 
years, making fair profits all 
along. This industry has no con- 
nection with the war. In 1914, 
C, another corporation, entered 
the field. Because of lack of ex- 
perience, expense of advertising, 
keen competition, etc., the C com- 
pany lost $300,000 the first year. 
But by perseverance and business 
ability to borrow the money to 
take care of the largely increased 
demand for its product, it made 
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$500,000 in 1915 and made twice 
that amount in 1916, its average 
profits being $400,000 for the three 
years. A and B have been mak- 
ing $1,000,000 annually for years 
and a million would be their aver- 
age profits, and C would be han- 
dicapped by $600,000 per annum in 
a competitive business with a large 
amount of money borrowed to pay 
in addition to the amount of the 
tax, as loans might be called on 
account of the fear of the dis- 
crimination. Carry it further: 
Suppose C organized in 1912. It 
lost $500,000 that year, $150,000 in 
1913, broke even in 1914, made 
$500,000 in 1915 and $1,000,000 in 
1916, while A and B made their 
usual average profits of $1,000,000 
per annum during that time. The 
average profits of C for the five 
years were $170,000 and the result 
is apparent that the discrimination 
might enable competitors to de- 
stroy C in the business. Even if 
some provision be made to fix a 
certain per cent on the profits of 
those beginning business since the 
war, or within the average period 
of years, we would be confronted 
with two excess profits laws ap- 
plying differently to two com- 
panies engaged in the same busi- 
ness with glaring inequalities re- 
sulting. 

.I am gratified to see that sub- 
stantially all of those who ap- 
peared before the Senate Finance 
Committee have reached the con- 
clusion that a tax on net profits 
is the only feasible, fair and effi- 
cient method of taxation. 

It is no time for politics and for 
experiments. The occasion calls 
for sacrifice and patriotism and 
the individual, the corporation and 
the partnership should respond 
according to his present ability. 
A flat tax on present net profits 
will accomplish this result, leav- 
ing the business of the country in- 
tact, maintain confidence by dis- 
tributing fairly a burden we 
should all cheerfully bear. No 
other suggestion that I have seen 
will do this. ; 

R. J. Reynoxps, President. 

The brief to which Col. Rey- 


nolds refers in the opening para- 
graph of his letter opposes the 
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present excess profits law on the 
ground that it discriminates in 
favor of the concern with a heavy 
capitalization, as against that 
which, from small beginnings, has 
worked up a large business. It is 
submitted that “an excess profits 
law based upon capital invested 
cannot, in its practical operation, 
be so drawn as to equitably and 
justly distribute the tax.” 

One of the exhibits attached to 
the brief is an editorial on the 
“Excess Profits Tax” from the 
Winston-Salem Journal for May 
6, which reads in part as follows: 

“A concrete illustration is go- 
ing the rounds in the case of two 
competitive corporations in the to- 
bacco manufacturing business. The 
sales of one of these companies, 
having a large ‘good-will’ capitali- 
zation, for the year 1916 amounted 
to $70,009,436.91, with profits of 
$8,699,338.65, or 12.37 per cent. 
This company, under the proposed 
increase in the excess profits tax 
would pay the government $118,- 
000, according to a statement in 
the Wall Street Journal of April 
25, 1917. Sales of the other com- 
pany, having much smaller ‘good- 
will’ capitalization, for the same 
period amounted to $60,399,216.47, 
with profits of $8,043,677.75, or 
13.31 per cent. This latter com- 
pany, under the proposed increase 
would pay the government $789,- 
000, or more than six times the 
tax of the first company, although 
the sales of the first company are 
much larger with about the same 
percentage of profits on sales.” 


E. W. Appleby Leaves Agency 
Work 

Ernest W. Appleby, for the past eight 
years with Calkins & Holden, Inc., has 
resigned to become associated with the 
New Jersey Zinc Company, New York. 
Previous to his connection with Cal- 
kins & Holden, he was with A. Mce- 
Kim, Ltd., Montreal, and for several 
years was on the staff of the St. John, 
N. B., Globe. 


C. Stanley Garrison in for 
Himself 


C. Stanley Garrison, who has been 


connected with the headquarters staff 
of the A. A. C. of W., Indianapolis, as 
associate editor of Associated Advertis- 
ing, has resigned to open a_ service 
agency in Indianapolis, 





Jiffy Jell Hit the Line Hard 


Most Powerful Mediums Used to Put the Product Across Quickly 


By O. E. Glidden 


President, 
[Epitoria, Note:—This is a “speech” 
before the St. Louis Convention, A. A. 
C. of W., last week. It was wired in 
toto to St. Louis, Mr. Glidden, as he 
explains, remaining at home because of 
pressure of orders produced by adver- 
tising. The editor of Printers’ Ink 
wrote, asking him for a copy of his 
address and his reply was this ‘‘manu- 
script’? sent by wire. 


EXTEND heartiest greetings 

to the Convention of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the 
World and regret that, owing to 
the pressure of business, I am 
unable to be present. Were it not 
for the tremendous pulling power 
of national magazine and news- 
paper advertising I might have 
plenty of time to attend conven- 
tions and make speeches, were I 
capable of doing so. Thanks to 
this same power, however, I am 
forced to remain on 1 the ie 


Waukesha Pure Food Co., 


Waukesha, Wis. 


line, looking after many respon- 
sibilities in connection with a rap- 
idly growing business. 

Dominant advertising is respon- 
sible for the quick success of 
Jiffy Jell, and how it was worked 
out is easily explained in a short 
telegram. I believed the intelli- 
gent American public was de- 
manding more and more every 
day quality products and was 
willing to pay the slightly in- 
creased cost necessary to produce 
them. As a native of the Genesee 
Valley in New York State, I 
learned from the Kodak City that 
“Rochester-made Means Quality.” 
Therefore I decided to establish 
a position further westward and 
endeavor to impress upon the 
public the fact that Waukesha 


goods made in a jiffy mean pel 








George L Dyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 
New York 


@ 


Newspaper, Magazine 
and Street Car Advertising 


Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 
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ity and success. The general plan 
was quickly decided upon and we 
commenced rapid-fire action the 
next day. 

The most able and experienced 
advertising talent was pressed in- 
to immediate _ service. This, 
coupled with ample financial back- 
ing and my own experience of 
nearly twenty years in the spe- 
cialty field, enabled us to move 
quickly. From a standing start 
every possible force was brought 
into action. We decided to hit 
at once and hit hard. In present- 
day advertising it does not pay to 
hit soft. The best weekly and 
monthly publications were select- 
ed, regardless of cost. All were 
considered from the standpoint of 
circulation in their respective 
fields and the character of their 
following. Only tried and tested 
methods of merchandising and 
follow-up were employed. We 
made no half-hearted moves in 
any direction. 

Our purpose is to dominate in 
our particular line and command 
respect in every field. We did 
not bid for cheap trade or on a 
competitive basis. Our product, 
Jiffy Jell, was priced to the ‘con- 
sumer 25 per cent higher than 
our chief rival, that had become 
thoroughly intrenched after sev- 
enteen years of hard, close-in 
fighting by old-fashioned methods. 
The grocer was first asked to buy 
an assorted case. That made his 
initial investment in a new piece 
of goods 70 per cent greater than 
the cost of the standard case of 
our competitors. The old, slow, 
poky way of our competitor had 
succeeded, but the new method 
proved itself seventeen times as 
efficient. Jiffy Jell set a new 
pace, and the trade, wholesale and 
retail, had an awakening. If there 
are no rivals, it may be safe to 
move slowly. If a speeder ap- 
pears, beware of the old methods. 
He may crowd you into the ditch 
and reveal undreamed of possi- 
bilities. 

This is a period of action. Some 
advertisers will not realize it un- 
til a pace-maker appears. Jiffy 
Jell is probably the quickest suc- 
cess ever known in the food line. 
Simple wording and convincing 


copy, based upon truth and fact, 
always keeping quality foremost, 
was prepared. Our first announce- 
ment appeared in the Saturday 
Evening Post about August 1, 
1916. After a few full-page ads 
in the Post, women’s publications 
and magazines were pressed into 
service to pave the way and pre- 
pare the field. Newspapers were 
used to reinforce the national ad- 
vertising; also to intensify local 
interest and demand. Quick-fire 
and rapid-action merchandising 
methods brought in the harvest 
and the battle was won. Now, 
ten months later, Jiffy Jell has 
millions of users. There are few 
housewives in all America who 
do not know of this new creation. 
Surely, what we have accom- 
plished is a worthy tribute to 
magazine and newspaper adver- 
tising on a large scale. I cheer- 
fully give full credit to these me- 
diums for the success we have 
attained. 


Premium Advertising Ass’n 
Meeting 


The annual meeting of the National 
Premium Advertising Association will 
be held in the Hotel Astor, New York, 
on the afternoon and evening of June 
22d. Among the speakers at the after- 
noon business session will be Professor 
C. S. Duncan, Lecturer in Commercial 
Organization of the University ef Chi- 
cago; Geo. B. Caldwell, president of 
The Sperry & Hutchinson Company; 
H. C. Brine, of the Merchants’ Legal 
wrod Company, of Boston, Mass.; 

Harrison, of the Harrison Jewelry 
ng Attleboro, Mass.; H. S. Bunt- 
ing, publisher of the Novelty News, 
Chicago, Ill.; L. A. Jackson, of the 
Western Coupon Exchange, Chicago, 
Ill.; Celestine J. Sullivan, manager of 
Thrift, San Francisco, Cal.; Harry B. 
Haines, secretary-treasurer of the Asso- 
ciation, 

The speakers at the banquet in the 
evening will be: George E. Roberts, 
former Director of the United States 
Mint; Walter E. Edge, Governor of 
New Jersey; Herbert S. Houston, ex- 
president of the Advertising Clubs of the 
World; Jason Rogers, publisher of the 
New York Globe; Judge Frank T. Wol- 
cott; Jesse H. Steinhardt, former City 
Attorney of San Francisco; Joseph 
Mitchell Chapple, editor of the Na- 
tional Magazine, Boston, Mass., and 
Douglass M: illoch, of Chicago, III. 


B. H. Wright has become associated 
with the Munro & Harford Company, 
printer, in New York. 
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John Bull Is Spending 
$100,000,000 in Philadelphia 


The Philadelphia metropoli- 
tan district will get approxi- 
mately more than $100,000,000 
of the $200,000,000 received 
by Great Britain from the 
United States Treasury. 


Baldwin Locomotive Works 
and the Eddystone Ammuni- 
tion Corporation will receive 
about $30,000,000 of new orders, 
it is estimated. 


The Midvale Steel and Ord- 
nance Company’s share may 
reach $12,000,000 to $15,000,000. 


The du Pont Company’s pro- 
portionate share of the new 
loan may easily reach $40,000,- 
000. 


The Remington Arms Plant, 
at Eddystone, will receive about 
$25,000,000 as its share of the 
new loan. 


Bethlehem Steel, the largest 
single maker of guns and large 
steel products for the Allies, 
will get almost $40,000,000. 


Scores of other plants in this 
vicinity will also receive their 
share of the allied war orders. 


This tremendous tide . of 
money pouring through chan- 
nels already well filled will 
cause a veritable floodtide of 
prosperity among all classes of 
Philadelphians. 


The Ledger—Morning, Evening and Sunday—reaches the con- 


centrated buying power of Philadelphia. 


It furnishes advertisers 


with the key to the wealthiest market in the world. 


PUBLIC see 
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Father made 
me Advertising Manager 
when he put me to work for the firm 


Tes are a few men in the world who can run their finger over 


a sample of paper and say what it is worth. 


They can tell you what half-tone screen will print to best ad- 

: vantage on it. They will tell you how many times it will fold 
without breaking, how much handling it will stand, whether a cord 
binding will hold, whether it will pull loose from wire staples, whether 
the coating will adhere or “pick off’’ and stick to the cuts. 

I can’t do these things. 

So I looked around for a line of papers where the name of the paper 
would mean something. 

I found what I wanted in the Warren Standards. I know that the 
Warren Standards are tested for the things I want to know about paper. 

If I have halftones of fine screen to print, I know they will print 
perfectly on Warren’s Lustro. I do not have to be lucky enough to get 
a good run of Warren’s Lustro, The paper is standardized. If it’s 
Warren’s Lustro it’s quality in everything—surface, finish, folding, 
printing, weight, thickness, and color are standard. 

On Warren Standard Paper, my booklets are not divided into good 
copies, fair copies, and poor copies. They are all good copies. My 
printer who recommends their use has his presses tuned up for them. 
When you buy a Warren Standard Paper you know what you are getting. 

When you become familiar with the Warren Standards, the right paper 
for the job you are contemplating automatically suggests itself to you. 

You know Warren's Cameo already, I suppose. You know its dull, 
ivory-like surface. It is unglossed, yet it glorifies a halftone, and makes 
people who had never before known that type was beautiful, see beauty 
in a printed page. 
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Warren’s Lustro I spoke of. It is a highly refined coated paper that 
reproduces engravings of the finest and most exacting detail with 
marvelous clearness and faithfulness. In color work it gives perfect 
reproductions of the engraver’s proof, without taxing the ingenuity of 
the pressman. 

Speaking of the pressman, I have yet to see a printer whose face did 
not light up when I mentioned Warren’s Cumberland Coated for a large- 
edition run. Smooth, strong, pleasant to the hand, it treats your cuts 
handsomely, and is durable and substantial in the book that is to get 
much handling. 

There is a distinction to a semi-dull coated paper like Warren’s Silkote 
obtainable at a price no higher than a good glossy coated stock. 

Warren's Printone, “better than Super, cheaper than Coated,” has the 
smoothest surface obtainable in uncoated printing paper 

There are other Warren Standards for every printing use. 


Write for the 1917 Warren Suggestion Book 


For one thing, it is not the kind of book you want to throw away, 
which is a factor to be considered in any kind of printed matter—your 
own, for example. You will want to keep it because it is a ready refer- 
ence work on paper—on the kind of paper best suited to your engravings 
or the kind of engravings best suited to the paper you must buy. Write 
for the impressive 68-page book on your business letterhead, please. 
Being a limited edition, it can only be sent to printing and advertising 
and sales manager. 


Printing Papers 
S. D. WARREN & CO., 163 Devonshire, St., Boston, Mass. 


Constant Excellence of Product—The Highest Type of Competition 
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Large Figures are 
Hard to Visualize. 


Db sewerage it is hard to express 
adequately in figures the volume 
of Theatre Program circulation. 


Strauss Theatre Programs are issued 


through forty different theatres. 


These theatres have an attendance of 
10,500,000 a season of nine months. 


This is comparable to a magazine hav- 
ing a circulation of over 1,000,000 a 
month—all concentrated in Greater 


New York. 


Strauss Theatre Program circulation in 
Greater New York is therefore many 
times greater than that of any magazine. 


They also reach more different people 
than any newspaper, no matter how 


large. 


Considering that Strauss Theatre Pro- 
grams give a class circulation greater 
than any general circulation, is it any 
wonder that our advertisers renew more 
steadily than in any other medium? 


Strauss Theatre Programs 


A Magazine Medium 
for Greater New York 


N. B.—Frank V. Strauss & Co. publish the 
programs for all the principal theatres 
in New York. 
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Summary of Proceedings at 
St. Louis Convention 


W. C. D’Arcy Is New President—Convention Goes to San Francisco— 
Minneapolis Gets the Printers’ INK Cup 


wg biaged and San Francisco” 
was the slogan at the final 
session Thursday afternoon of the 
St. Louis convention of the A. A. 
G. of W.. W. C.. D’Arey,. of St 
Louis, nominated by Lafayette 
Young, Jr., of Des Moines, and 
seconded by C. H. Brockhagen, 
president of the San Francisco 
club, and M. P. Linn, president 
of the St. Louis club, was unan- 
imously elected president of the 
general organization. With simi- 
lar unanimity, San Francisco was 
chosen as the meeting place for 
the fourteenth annual convention 
in 1918. Both of these results 
had been practically certain for 
several days in advance. W. D. 
Nesbit, of Chicago, prominently 
mentioned as a possible candidate 
for the presidency, graciously 
withdrew in Mr. D’Arcy’s favor. 
San Francisco’s desire to be host 
to the advertising men, expressed 
for the past four years, was this 
year practically uncontested, De- 
troit, the only other city serious- 
ly considered, having withdrawn 
its hat from the ring some time 
ago. 

One of the important actions 
of the convention was the change 
in constitution whereby six vice- 
presidents, five from various sec- 
tions of the United States and 
one from Canada, will constitute 
the national executive committee, 
with the president of the A. A. 
C. of W., the secretary-treasurer, 
retiring president, and the chair- 
man of the national commission. 
This action, taken Wednesday, 
went into effect at once and the 
vice-presidents were __ elected 
Thursday. They are: First Dis- 
trict-—George W. Hopkins, Co- 
lumbia Phonograph Co., New 
York. Second District—Charles W. 
Mears, advertising manager The 
Winton Motor Carriage Co. 
Cleveland. Third District—E. T. 
Meredith, publisher Successful 


Farming, Des Moines. Fourth 
District—Arthur G. Newmyer, 
business manager New Orleans 
Item. Fifth District—G. Harold 
Powell, general manager Califor- 
nia Fruit Growers’ Exchange, Los 
Angeles. Sixth District (Canada) 
—William G. Rook, president 
Canadian Home Journal, Toronto. 

P. S. Florea was re-elected sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


MINNEAPOLIS WINS PRINTERS’ INK 
CUP 

The various trophies were 
awarded Thursday morning in- 
stead of Thursday afternoon, in 
order to give more time for an 
address by Secretary McAdoo. 
The Printers’ Ink cup, the first 
to be awarded, went to Minneap- 
olis after a close decision be- 
tween that city and Cleveland. 
The Minneapolis club has won the 
cup twice before, in 1915 and 1916, 
and it therefore becomes the per- 
manent property of the organiza- 
tion, under the terms of the gift. 

The Advertising Club of Kan- 
sas City won the Baltimore Truth 
Trophy, while the Kalamazoo 
Truth Trophy for smaller clubs 
went to Joplin, Mo. The Adver- 
tising Association of Chicago 
again won the D’Arcy trophy for 
big brother work. The New York 
club carried back the Boston Mile- 
age Trophy as well as the Hig- 
ham cup, H. E. Cleland, of the 
New York club, being the winner 
of the Higham medal for the 
best paper read at the convention. ; 
In the absence of Mr. Higham, 
O. J. Gude, of New York, pre- 
sented the cup and the medal. 

A packed house greeted the ad- 
dress by Secretary McAdoo 
Thursday afternoon, the final fea- , 
ture of the programme. Address- 
ing the advertising men as “you 
men who are the nerves of busi- 
ness, representatives of the in- 


domitable spirit of America,” he 
33 
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INDICTED 


=merson Motors has come to a reckoning at last! A Fed- 
eral Grand Jury on Monday, June 4th, returned indictments 
against the stock jobbing company that The Tribune and the 
A. A. C. of W. exposed on November 12, 1916. 

The Assistant United States District Attorney who ap- 
peared for the government said at the close of the court pro- 
ceedings that The Tribune’s exposure had been of immense 
.walue to the Federal authorities in their work on the case which 
was_ primarily developed from the A. A. C. of W. evidence. 

The Tribune is glad to have helped keep down the list 
of Emerson dupes. Its readers are also thankful—and ap- 
preciative. They find it good 
business to restrict their pur- 
chases as much as possible to the 
products advertised in a medium A Booklet 
that does not exploit their con- | 
fidence. ng en sickens 


Are they getting your message? story will be mailed on 
2 request for a two cent 


4 ”~ stamp. Address New 
mw OT YT rine York Tribune, Room 
. - 7 - ‘ 323. 
FIRST TO LAST—THE TRUTH: ! 
NEWS—EDITORIALS—ADVERTISEMENTS 
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made a plea for support of the 
Liberty Loan, using the same ar- 
guments he has repeatedly used 
in his public addresses through- 
out the country. “Some people 
profess apprehension about the 
future of business,” he said. 
“Why, gentlemen, prosperity in 
the next twelve months will be 
greater than it ever has been in 
our history. You cannot prevent 
it if you try. The allied govern- 
ments and our own government 
have got to buy here ten billion 
dollars’ worth of materials and 
supplies—products of your farms, 
your factories and your mines. 
The expenditure of that vast sum 
of money will force prosperity 
upon us whether we want it or 
not.” 

Before he made his address, 
Secretary McAdoo was informed 
by President Houston of the 
work done at the final interde- 
partmental meeting, the previous 
afternoon, when in only about 
twenty minutes’ time 429 full 
pages in the newspapers of the 
country were pledged for the 
Liberty Loan and the Red Cross. 
[Three hundred and eight pages 
will be used for the Liberty Loan, 
all of the space being used before 
fune 15, when the loan subscrip- 
tions close, and 121 pages are for 
the Red Cross, to be used during 
ked Cross Week. By the time the 
Kked Cross campaign is ready, ac- 
cording to President Houston, the 
number of pages to be devoted 
to its aid will be at least 300 and 
possibly more. The space donated 
will in part be paid for by the 

advertising men themselves, and 
in part re-sold by them to ad- 
\ertisers who will donate it for 
patriotic purposes. This is the 
pan of the successful Chicago 
c mpaign described at Tuesday 
1 orning’s session by W. H. Ran- 
kn, who also spoke Wednesday 
a ternoon. The advertising copy 
fr the great double campaign 
v wll all be provided through the 

A. C. of W., and mats and 


cits furnished as necessary. 
\t the Thursday afternoon ses- 
sion the Assovefated Clubs pre- 


sited Mr. and Mrs. Houston 
wh a handsome chest of silver. 
|. wellyn E. Pratt, chairman of 


the programme committee, was 
given a silver cup by the St. Louis 
club. 

Resolutions introduced by a 
committee headed by E. Allen 
Frost, of Chicago, were approved ° 
by the convention. One of these, 
to President Wilson, expressed 
“unbounded thanks” for his mes- 
sage of encouragement and his 
approval of the objects for which 
the association was organized. 
The resolution pledged the clubs 
to “such service and sacrifice as 
our supreme commander may in 
his profound judgment deem ne- 
cessary to help save the world for 
democracy.” Other resolutions 
thanked the officials of the A. A. 
C. of W. for their efforts; ex- 
pressed the clubs’ gratitude to the 
St. Louis club and the other lo- 
cal organizations and individuals 
who aided in the convention; en- 
dorsed the Junior Advertising 
Club movement; recommended 
that the individual clubs continue 
without dues the memberships of 
any members who are called to 
the colors, until they return to 
civil life; and approved the Na- 
—_ Hospital School for Crip- 
ples. 

St. Louis raised $70,000 to de- 
fray the expenses of the conven- 
tion, the largest sum which has 
been secured for any gathering in 
the history of the body, and the 
convention committee _ has 
achieved the remarkable feat of 
winding up its affairs with a bal- 
ance on hand which, it is said, 
may be as much as eight or ten 
thousand dollars. The present 
plan is to return this to the 700 
subscribers to the fund, in the 
form of a rebate. The success 
of the committee is largely due 
to a budget system whereby the 
chairman of each sub-committee 
was required to submit an esti- 
mate, of expense, without know- 
ing in advance what his appro- 
priation was to be. 

It is the opinion of many of 
the members of the association 
that the St. Louis convention has 
been ‘the last upon which such 
an enormous sum of money is 
spent by the city which plays 
host. Year by year the cost of 
the convention has risen until it 
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only thé dargest cities can stand. 


ey vis sig§mficant that this year 


a was_dhly one serious con- 
ade fér fhe honor of enter- 
taint lubs in 1918. It is 
t the governing board 
will sugveSt certain restrictions as 
to the efitertainment to be offered 
atSan Francisco, including a pro- 
viso that no money shall be spent 
in providing elaborate spectacles, 
dinners, etc., during convention 
week. The suggestion is made 
that the entertainment fund might 
well be spent in showing the visi- 
tors the beauties of California. 
On every hand was_ heard 
praise of the entertainment fea- 
tures planned by the St. Louis 
club. The open-air performance 
of “Aida” in the new municipal 
open-air theater was attended by 
fully 7,000 persons, including 
many delegates, and was round- 
ing out to a triumphant success 
when unfortunately a_thunder- 
shower caused the singers to 
scurry to shelter and gave the au- 
dience a drenching. Visiting wom- 


report 


en were kept in a swirl of hos- 


pitality including auto rides, 
luncheons, picnics, shopping tours 
and the like. Thursday evening 
an “Advertising Gambol and Fol- 
lies of 1917” was staged at For- 
est Park Highlands. Friday a 
tour of the city in automobiles 
was followed by luncheon at the 
Anheuser-Busch plant. 


INTEREST IN VIGILANCE WORK 


No speaker at any session was 
more’ enthusiastically received 
than was Richard H. Lee, of 
Cleveland, special counsel to the 
National Vigilance Committee, 
who reported some of the com- 
mittee’s work of the past year as 
one feature of a “vigilance pro- 
gramme” Wednesday morning at 
the general session. Time and 
again the audience broke in with 
applause as he told how various 
advertisers operating on a nation- 
wide scale with fraudulent and 
false advertising had been put 
out of business. Most of these 
cases have already been mentioned 
individually in Printers’ Inx, but 
Mr. Lee’s humorous description 


of his adventures in running the 
dishonest advertiser to earth 
caught the fancy of the audience 
in distinctive fashion. 

Other speakers at the same ses- 
sion were Merle Sidener, chair- 
man of the National Vigilance 
Committee, and H. J. Kenner, 
secretary, who has just resigned to 
go into another field of work. 
His successor will be George M. 
Husser, of the Advertisers’ Pro- 
tective Bureau of Kansas City. 
Mr. Sidener emphasized the 
thought that now, when waste of 
every sort has become almost an 
act of disloyalty, the advertiser 
cannot afford to lessen the effi- 
ciency of his advertising by al- 
lowing doubt of its veracity to en- 
ter the public mind. 

Mr. Kenner quoted figures to 
show that the cost of doing busi- 
ness, as evidenced by the ratio of 
advertising cost to total sales, is 
less in a city which is protected 
from fraudulent advertising by 
effective “Truth” work than in 
one where the dishonest merchant 
is given carte blanche. He also 
described the vigilance work in 
various cities, and introduced a 
number of local secretaries for 
truth activities, who were present 
on the platform. 

At the same session former 
president W. N. Aubuchon told 
how greatly the work of the As- 
sociated Clubs has grown from 
its modest beginnings a few years 
ago. The first convention, held 
in Chicago in 1905, grew out of 
an “advertising day” celebrated as 
part of the programme of the 
Exposition at St. Louis in 1904. 
Viewing the future in the light 
of the past, Mr. Aubuchon sug 
gested several needed future de- 
velopments for advertising, in- 
cluding the abolition of the agency 
commission. 

Interesting testimony as to th 
value of the trade-mark was of 
fered by Thomas E. Wilson, 0: 
Wilson & Co., Chicago meat pack 
ers, at the interdepartmental ses 
sion Tuesday afternoon. Thi 
was published in Printers’ IN 
last week. 

At the same meeting John A 
Bush, president of the Brow: 
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Three periodicals in the world, able to 
interest their readers $5-a-year’s worth, have 
a circulation of over 100,000. 


Two—the first two—of these three are 
Leslie-Judge periodicals. 


Leslie’s, with 410,000 net paid, and Judge, with 
135,000 net paid, have the largest $5-a-year circula- 
tions in the world. 


io readers of Leslie’s and Judge pay us over 
2,700,000 a year for them. 


They are absolutely distinct in their fields of in- 
terest, the one meeting the great American interest 
in news, the other meeting the great American inter- 
est in humor. 


In their distinctive fields they interest more Americans $5-a- 
year’s worth than any other periodicals do. 


And reader-interest makes advertising pay / 
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Rlustrated Weekly New 
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PERSON either likes The Seven Arts 

more than any magazine he ever saw or 
he finds no goodinit. If he doesn’t like it, he 
probably never sees it again. If he does, he 
never misses it again. There can be no 
middle ground. 


The interesting part of this to you is that the 
person who likes it is bound to be a person 
who thinks. He is also a person whose opinion 


is respected among the people he knows. 


The result is that The Seven Arts possesses 
probably the most highly developed class cir- 
culation that any magazine has ever attained. 
We didn’t develop it; we merely attracted it. 


If you are con- 
cerned with the 
purchase of adver- 
tising space may 
we send you a 
specimen copy ot 
this absolutely 
unique magazine? 


THE SEVEN ARTS PUBLISHING CO 


(INCORPORATED) 
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Shoe Company, of St. Louis, spoke 
on “Marketing through the Re- 
tailer.” His house, he said, 
preaches concentration to the re- 
tailer—few styles and quick turn 
over. He went into detail on the 
experiences of retailers under this 
policy, which readers of Print- 
ERS’ INK will remember as having 
been discussed in our pages some 
time ago. He told of a retailer 
in Texas who began with $750, 
and under this policy was doing 
an annual business of $350,000 a 
year within five years. 


COCA-COLA’S PROBLEM 


S. C. Dobbs, of Atlanta, gave 
some straightforward “brass 
tack” figures in his address at the 
same session, in which he told 
how advertising had enabled the 
Coca-Cola Company to maintain 
its retail price in a rising mar- 
ket. Revolutionized merchandis- 
ing methods, with advertising as 
their keynote, have built the Coca- 
Cola business from 500,000 gallons 
annually to 12,000,000 gallons an- 
nually, in ten years’ time. Mr. 


Dobbs told how, in the past two 
years or so, rising costs of mate- 
rial had steadily eaten up the mar- 
gin between manufacturing and 
selling costs until an increase in 
price, a depreciation of quality, 
or a policy of business retrench- 


ment seemed inevitable. Cutting 
the quality was not to be consid- 
ered because, as Mr. Dobbs said, 
“We had $10,000,000 invested in 
the good will of the American 
public. It would not be good 
business to sacrifice $10,000,000 
for the sake of a paltry immediate 
profit.” By sticking to the guns 
f advertising, he declared, the 
yusiness last year was enabled to 
increase by thirty per cent at a 
selling cost of less than two per 
ent and a net almost equal to the 
est year in the history of the 
usiness. 

At this session of the conven- 
ion the Rev. W. I. Haven, secre- 
iry of the American Bible So- 
iety, pled with the advertising 
ien to aid the plan of the society 
) raise a great fund and place a 
haki-bound bible in every sol- 
ier’s knapsack. 


B. D. Caldwell, president of 
Wells,. Fargo & Co., New York, 
at the Wednesday afternoon ses- 
sion discussed “The Problem of 
Distribution as Related to the Ex- 
press,” and confessed that he is 
thoroughly “sold” on the idea that 
advertising lowers costs of distri- 
bution. He advanced the theory 
that if the express companies 
had learned to use good will ad- 
vertising years ago they would 
not have suffered the drastic re- 
strictions upon their business 
brought about by various legisla- 
tive bodies. 

A novel address was that of 
George W. Hopkins, who has just 
resigned from the American 
Chicle Company, New York, to go 
with the Columbia phonograph. 
He was the last speaker on the 
regular programme Wednesday 
afternoon. His talk was in real- 
ity a resume of the high lights of 
all the other speeches at the gen- 
eral sessions. Massed into this 
compact form, their various argu- 
ments and statements showed 
without doubt, in his opinion, that 
advertising lowers cost of distri- 
bution, and thereby performs an 
economic function of great value. 
His official topic was “Is the 
Question Answered?” 

Frank Stockdale, of the Na- 
tional Educational Committee, 
told Thursday morning about the 
“trade-up” work his committee 
was doing among the retailers: of 
the country, and especially for the 
retail membership of the Associ- 
ated Advertising Clubs. Wm. H. 
Ingersoll, of New York, spoke 
along the same line. He made a 
plea for democracy in merchan- 
dising, which he interpreted to 
mean that the clubs should pay 
more attention to the little retailer 
who he considers needs special 
attention. 

Mac Martin, of Minneapolis, re- 
cited several instances where busi- 
ness men had been able to use the 
reports issued by his committee 
to advantage. Samuel C. Dobbs, 
a former president of the Associ- 
ated Clubs, reviewed the progress 
made since the Omaha convention. 

During the morning session 
President Houston read a tele- 
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gram from the editor of PRINTERS’ 
INK, which he said was tHe cap- 
ping argument of the convention 
in support of the keynote that ad- 
vertising lowers the cost of distri- 
bution, and one of the great docu- 
ments of the meeting. The tele- 
gram listed a large number of ad- 
vertised products the prices of 
which to the consumer have not 
been raised. 

A movement which originated 
in the community advertising de- 
partment found expression at a 
general session when a resolution 
was adopted decrying the Govern- 
ment’s suggestion that conven- 
tions be eliminated in the imme- 
diate future in order to avoid 
congestion of railway traffic. The 
opinion of the delegates was re- 
corded that business conventions 
are an aid to the efficiency of busi- 
ness in general, and that just 
now they are of great value in 
finding a point of contact between 
the individual patriotism of busi- 
ness men and the war work which 
needs to be. done. 

At a meeting of the newly con- 
stituted National Advertising 
Commission on Thursday, O. C. 
Harn, of New York, was re-elect- 
ed chairman for the coming year, 
G. B. Sharpe, of New York, was 
elected vice-chairman and C. W. 
Patman secretary. 

Important actions taken by the 
American Association of Adver- 
tising Agents are reviewed on an- 
other page of this issue. 

At the meeting of the Adver- 
tising Film Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation some _ interesting short 
films were shown which had 
proved effective in lowering the 
cost of distribution. The oppor- 
tunity of the film in demonstrat- 
ing mechanical products and proc- 
esses of manufacture was pointed 
out. The matter of backing of 
publication campaigns with film 
advertising was discussed by 
W. E. Rothacker, of the Rothacker 
Film Manufacturing Company of 
Chicago. The film circulators as- 
sociation held a meeting at the 
same time. 

Much of the meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Advertising 
Specialty Manufacturers was 
given over to the discussion of the 
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war problems facing this branch 
of the advertising industry. The 
big problem facing the specialty 
manufacturers is to get materials, 
and especially to get the rail- 
roads to deliver their products as 
usual. Many of the delegates 
complained of the transportation 
embargo. Lewellyn E. Pratt, of 
New York, discussed the research 
work which the association was 
doing, and how it would benefit 
the industry. 

With the exception of Monday’s 
session, at which Curtis M. John- 
son, president of the National 
Federation of Implement and 
Vehicle Dealers Associations, 
read an able paper, all the sessions 
of the Agricultural Publishers 
Association were restricted to 
members of the association. 
S. R. McKelvie, Nebraska Farm- 
er; Fred Wright, Successful 


Farming, and Frank E. Long, 
Farmers’ Review, presided at the 
various sessions. 

At the Business Press depart- 
mental session, Harry Tipper, of 
the Automobile, New York, took 


a fling at advertisers who will not 
use trade-paper advertising on the 
grounds that only a limited per- 
centage of the circulation was of 
any value to them. Mr. Tipper 
made the point that even if an 
advertiser could reach only twen- 
ty prospects out of each hundred 
subscribers it would still be much 
cheaper than he could reach these 
prospective buyérs in any other 
way. 

At Monday’s session the prob- 
lem was discussed as to what por- 
tion of a trade-paper appropria- 
tion should be spent in prelim- 
inary investigation work before 
starting the campaign or writing 
the copy. Thirty per _ cent 
seemed to be considered a fair 
figure. C. A. Tupper, of the In- 
ternational Trade Press, urged 
more facts and less generalities 
in trade paper copy. H. E. Cle- 
land, of the McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company, warned against 
sporadic advertising. Walter D. 


‘Gregory, of the Jron Age, showed 


how a representative trade paper 
gets its circulation, and how these 
circulation-getting methods are 
all aimed with the one thought of 
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The Baltimore News has 
the largest local circula- 
tion of any Baltimore 
daily newspaper. Leads | 
in all important lines of 
local advertising. 


If every national adver- 
tiser before starting a 
campaign in Baltimore 


will consult the local 
dealer The News will invariably 
be recommended as first choice 
in any campaign aimed to cover 
Baltimore on an economical 
basis. Try this test. 


For Better Business in Baltimore Concentrate in 


The Baltimore News 


Net Daily Circulation May, 1917, 91,734 
Gain over May, 1916, 19,793 


DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 
, Representative Western Representative 
First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
Chicago 
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New York May 26,1917. 


Nefer Repty te Dost 


The New York Times: - 


I cannot resist telling you that the evidence of 
my eyes confirms my judgment that The New York Times is 
tne leading newspaper of the United States, 


Reoently I took a trip into the South and saw 
The New York Times on three-fourths of the desks behind 
which were sitting the merchandise managers, the adver- 
tising managers or the heads of the biggest department 
stores in the cities I visited. I know The Times is sub- 
soribed for by the department and specialty stores through- 
out the oountry and the advertising managers of those stores 
see it regularly. 


These things interest me &@s an advertiser and [ am 
firm in my belief that The New York Times is of strong and . 
equal value both as a national and a local advertising medium. 


Yours very truly, 


JNA, 


Director of Sales & Advertising 
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building a circulation of buying 
units. Among the other speak- 
ers were Allen W. Clark, Amer- 
ican Paint Journal, St. Louis; 
A. C. Pearson, Dry Goods Econ- 
omist, New York; Charles L. 
Benjamin, Chicago; Jesse H. Neal, 
New York. 

A long and interesting pro- 
gramme was put through by the 
Church Advertising and Public- 
ity Department, with a strong at- 
tendance, in spite of the competi- 
tion of the general sessions a 
stone’s throw away. 

How a community may be built 
up industrially and in population, 
through the use of publicity, was 
the main theme of the Community 
Advertising Department. Speak- 
ers from all parts of the country 
described their experiences with 
advertising in community building. 

A resolution introduced at the 
first session and afterward sent 
for action to all other depart- 
ments suggested the creation of a 
subsidiary organization to the A. 
A. @. of W., to be known as the 
“Keep Business Going” League, 
or “The American League of 
Commercial Patriotism,” members 
of which would sign a pledge of 
‘ontinued activity, and hang the 
pledge in their places of business. 
[t was also suggested in the reso- 
lution that a central press bureau 
e established to furnish press 
igent material against hysterical 
conomy, to supply speakers on 
the same theme, prepare plate 
natter for the smaller dailies and 

eeklies, etc. 

The election of officers resulted 
. the selection of Charles F. Hat- 
eld, of St. Louis, president; R. L. 
Vebb, San Francisco, secretary- 

easurer. These men and A. W. 
'cKeand (retiring president), 

thn F, Reardon and Frank I. 

inger will constitute the board 

directors. 

\s usual the Direct Advertis- 

s meetings attracted a great 

iny of the delegates, and many 

the advertising managers, who 

ld no meetings of their own, 

ended these sessions. At the 

nday afternoon session the 
tter of selling advertising to 

‘ credit department, so that col- 


lection letters sent out by the 
house would have advertising 
value, was taken up. 

Homer J. Buckley, of Chicago, 
who was formerly with Marshall 
Field & Co., told how that com- 
pany had worked out a plan of 
mailing list classification that had 
proved very effective. This plan 
called for a grading of all cus- 
tomers according to the class of 
goods in which they are interest- 
ed. Other speakers elaborated on 
this idea of a more careful group- 
ing of the mailing list as a means 
of decreasing waste. In discuss- 
ing the reasons which caused the 
National Cash Register Company 
to reduce its appropriation for di- 
rect advertising, as reported in 
PrinTERS’ INK, it was pointed out 
by one of the speakers that the 
Cash Register people have reached 
a point where it is too expensive 
to use direct advertising. The life 
of a cash register, this speaker 
said, is about fifteen years and 
with a cash register in almost 
every store the sales problem of 
the company changed from one of 
selling cash registers to new buy- 
ers to one of keeping old buyers 
sold. The speaker said he did not 
blame the company for doing this 
needed work in the cheapest pos- 
sible way, nor did he wish to rec- 
ommend direct advertising as a 
cure-all for all business ails. 

Robert E. Ramsay, of the Art 
Metal Construction Co., gave the 
results of his investigation among 
1,000 concerns publishing house- 
organs. Tuesday afternoon’s 
meeting was a_ three-cornered 
discussion of how advertising 
lowers the cost of  distribu- 
tion to the dealer through ap- 
pealing to the three primary in- 
stincts of humanity—food, shel- 
ter, clothing. M. F. Harris, of 
Armour & Co., spoke from the 
standpoint of the food manufac- 
turer, George L. Louis from the 
standpoint of the clothing manu- 
facturer, and Henry H. Way, of 
the Way Sagless Spring Com- 
pany, from the standpoint of the 
furniture manufacturer. Tues- 
day afternoon the three Making- 
Letters-Pay System cups were 
awarded. 
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On Wednesday R. M. Nichol- 
son, of the Berger Manufacturing 
Company, Canton, gave a brass- 
tack talk on what the advertiser 
can do to reduce the waste of 
dealer material. A portion of this 
address appeared in PRINTERS’ 
InK last week. Other speakers 
were J. B. Mills, of the J 
Hudson Company, Detroit, and 
Henry Schott, Montgomery Ward 
& Co., Chicago, whose addresses 
were summarized in last week’s 
Printers’ INK, and Robert C. 
Fay, Chicago Paper Company. 
Charles Henry Mackintosh, Stew- 
art-Mackintosh Company, Duluth, 
presided at all three sessions. 

At the Employing Lithograph- 
ers’ meeting on Monday George 
W. Hopkins, former vice-presi- 
dent of the American Chicle 
Company, told in the course of 
the session how he had used litho- 
graphed window displays in con- 
junction with magazine advertis- 
ing to bolster up sales in a needy 
territory. As a result of this 
double-barreled advertising a fifty 
per cent increase in sales was 
chalked up. 

Edward F. Babcox, of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, in his address at the same 
session made the point that adver- 
tisers should suit the colors in 
their advertising to the class of 
people he wished to reach. All 
kinds of people, it seems, are not 
influenced in the same way by the 
same color. W. F. Powers, a 
New York lithographer, also 
spoke on lithography’s place in 
reducing the cost of distribution. 

The session of the Financial 
Advertisers’ Association showed 
an increase in average attendance 
of almost 200 per cent. Three 
lively meetings were held, the 
main topic of discussion being 
the possibilities of advertising in 
educating the public on financial 
matters. E. Bird Wilson, of New 
York, gave some _ suggestions 
along copy lines. Francis H. Sis- 
son, of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, of New York, made the 
point that the net result of the 
liberal use of advertising by finan- 
cial houses would be to give the 
small investor and the public a 
new viewpoint toward finance, 
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Among the other speakers were: 
Herbert D. Mulford, Ames-Em- 
erich Company, Chicago; E. W. 
Moser, St. Louis Trust Company, 
St. Louis; I. L. Bourgeois, Hi- 
bernia Bank and Trust Company, 
New Orleans; Wm. G. Rose, First 
National Bank of Cleveland. The 
following officers were elected: 
Guy W. Cooke, First National 
Bank, Chicago, president; W. R. 
Morehouse, Guaranty Trust & 
Savings Bank, Los Angeles; John 
Ring, Jr., Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis; R. Reed Copp, 
National City Bank of New York, 
vice-presidents; N. Baxter Jack- 
son, Cumberland Valley National 
Bank, Nashville, Tenn., secretary, 
and O. Howard Wolfe, Philadel- 
phia National Bank, treasurer. 

More than 200 men attended 
the magazine departmental ses- 
sion. Jesse F. Matteson, presi- 
dent of the Gundlach Advertis- 
ing Company, of Chicago, sub- 
mitted abundant evidence that 
magazines lower the cost of dis- 
tribution. William H. Ruthrauf, 
sales manager of the Pepsodent 
Company, of Chicago, told the 
story of the origin of Pepsodent. 
The paper prepared by Stanley W. 
Resor, president of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company, of New 
York, told what the magazines 
are accomplishing. Stories of 
successful magazine campaigns 
were told by several speakers in- 
cluding W. S. Power, of Power, 
Alexander & Johnson, of Detroit; 
Harry Dwight Smith, president 
of Fuller & Smith, of Cleveland, 
and by W. O. Rutherford, gen- 
eral sales manager of B. F. Good- 
rich Rubber Company, Akron, 
O. E. C. Patterson, of the War 
ner-Lenz Company, of Chicago 
who was unable to be present 
sent in a paper giving the re 
sult of his company’s experienc: 
with magazines the first year o! 
its business. 

“The newspaper department ses 
sions were more largely attende: 
and the addresses and discussion 
were of greater practical valu 
than those of any other conver 
tion,” said Lafayette Young, J: 
of the Des Moines Capital, tli 
president of the division. 

At the Tuesday afternoon se 
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We Investigate 
Each Advertiser’s 


NEEDS 


@ Representatives of Home Life’s Research 
Department personally investigate the 
consumers’ and dealers’ needs and wish- 
es for any advertiser free of obligation. 





G Our aim is to avoid all wasteful methods 
by securing only first hand authentic 
information that will be of real value 
to the advertiser. 


@ This information is compiled and classi- 
fied in such a manner that we can tell 
you in many instances where your goods 
sell and where they don’t sell and why. 


Let Us Serve You 
This Way Without Obligation 


. 
ANORLNPL EONAR MTA 


HOME LIFE 


NELSON AGARD, Publisher 
GEO. F. HARTFORD, Vice-Pres. and Adv. Director 


“The Favorite Small Town and Rural Home Magazine” 


Member A. B. C. 
PUBLICATION OFFICE AND PLANT EASTERN OFFICE 
J. E. FORD, Western Advertising Manager WILBUR L. ARTHUR, Manager 
141 W. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 1182 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Tel. Superior 3280 Tel. Madison Square 7551 


Circulation Over 1,000,000 Monthly — $3.50 Per Line 
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sion Samuel Hopkins Adams, of 
the New York Tribune, talked 
entertainingly of the work of that 
newspaper in behalf of honest ad- 
vertising. In the discussion that 
followed Mr. Adams’ address 
W. G. Roelker, of the Providence 
Journal, stated that when that 
newspaper decided to clean up its 
advertising columns it threw out 
$30,000 of undesirable advertising. 
Instead of reducing the Journal's 
income it had the effect of in- 
creasing it, as many merchants 
who were not advertising before 
began advertising in its columns. 

Mr. Adams was followed by 
Louis Wiley, of the New York 
Times, who spoke on the free 
publicity evil. His statement that 
newspapers should print the news 
even if it did have a certain ad- 
vertising value was warmly ap- 
plauded. Louis Owen Macloon, 
press agent for the Union Pacific 
Railroad, contended that there are 
good and bad press agents. 

The annual election of officers 
resulted as follows: President, 


Rowe Stewart, Philadelphia Rec- 


ord; vice-president, A. G. New- 
myer, New Orleans Item; secre- 
tary, W. G. Roelker, Providence 
Journal; Vigilance Committee, 
Frank Carroll, Indianapolis News, 
and E. L. Clifford, Minneapolis 
Tournal. Members of National 
Commission, Paul Patterson, Bal- 
timore Sun; W. P. Ryan, San 
Jose (Calif.) Mercury-Herald, 
ind W. G. Woodward, New York 
Tribune. 

Owing to the absence of sev- 
eral speakers, the Poster Adver- 
‘ising Association Department 
‘ondensed its sessions into a sin- 
‘le day, Charles Kindt, of Daven- 
ort, Ia., being chairman. Prob- 
ems of construction and mainte- 
ance of a poster plant were dis- 
ussed by several speakers. E. 
\llen Frost, of Chicago, not list- 
d in the official programme, gave 
n instructive address. 

Unusually large attendance 
iarked the sessions of the Retail 

dvertisers Department, 300 or 
lore persons being present at 
ich meeting. A feature of the 
epartment meeting was the pres- 

itation of an engrossed resolu- 
on decrying unnecessary hoard- 


ing of money and urging busi- 
ness as usual. An opportunity 
was given for all delegates desir- 
ing to do so to sign this, and it 
will be presented to President 
Wilson. 

The problems of the small-town 
merchant occupied the first day’s 
session. Frank Stockdale, secre- 
tary of the national educational 
committee, pointed out that the re- 
tailer handles nearly all the com- 
munity’s funds, first and last, and 
that efficiency in his service is for 
the welfare of all the citizens. 
H. G. Larimer, a retailer of Char- 
iton, Iowa, told how he had 
doubled his business by refusing 
to recognize any geographical or 
other limits to the territory in 
which he operates. A lively dis- 
cussion of comparative prices and 
their pros and cons followed an 
address Tuesday by Merle Side- 
ner, chairman of the national vigi- 
lance committee. C. C. Parlin, of 
the Curtis Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia, spoke on “Visual- 
izing the Pitfalls and Opportuni- 
ties of Retail Business.” His ad- 
dress is printed in this issue. 

strong patriotic note was 
sounded by G. W. Simmons, of 
the Simmons Hardware Company, 
St. Louis, in his speech Wednes- 
day, from which Printers’ INK 
has already published. J. W. Car- 
lin, of Waco, Texas, urged type 
and borders in harmony with the, 
appeal of the merchandise adver- 
tised, in his discussion of “Mak- 
ing Type Talk.” C. L. Brittain, of 
Scruggs Vandervoort Barney, St. 
Louis, was elected president; 
H. G. Larimer, of Chariton, Ia., 
vice-president, and Frederick A. 
Weston, of Rothschild & Co., Chi- 
cago, secretary-treasurer. 

Despite a rather small attend- 
ance, due to the number of schools 
and colleges which are still in 
session, the teachers of advertis- 
ing held a lively session Monday 
afternoon. Questions of stand- 
ardization and efficiency were dis- 
cussed in several papers. A model 
outline of a course in advertising 
prepared by E. L. Shuey, of Lowe 
Bros., Dayton, O.; was read by 
Prof. E. H. Gardner, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, who acted 
as chairman in the absence of 
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Prof. Paul T. Cherington, of 
Harvard University. 

Questions of standardizing of 
rates, sizes and service to adver- 
tisers were discussed at the ses- 
sions of the recently-organized 
Theater Programme Publishers’ 
Department, under the chairman- 
ship of Ralph Trier, president of 
Frank V. Strauss & Co., New 
York: Plans were outlined for an 
active year’s work. At the Tues- 
day session George W. Hopkins 
told how the American Chicle 
Company has used theater pro- 
gramme advertising to establish 
the “quality stamp” on the idea 
of chewing gum. The officers of 
the department were re-elected. 

The Graphics Arts Association 
department held meetings Monday 
and Wednesday afternoons, the 
second of these being primarily a 
business meeting. H. H. Cooke, 
of William Green Co., printers of 
New York, presided. C. R. Lipp- 
man, of New York, was to be one 
of the speakers, but was unable 
to be present. His paper was 
read. H. A. Gatchel, of Gatchel 
& Manning, Philadelphia, and 
Joseph A. Borden, secretary of 
the United Typothetae, and 
Franklin Clubs of America, were 
also listed as speakers. 

A proposal for an amalgama- 
tion between the Graphic Arts 
and the Direct Mail departments 
was discussed at some length, 
those present feeling that the in- 
terests of the two departments 
are largely identical. 

Several interesting points of in- 
terest to national advertisers were 
brought out in the Export Con- 
ference on Tuesday. During one 
of the discussions a speaker who 
had experience in using outdoor 
advertising abroad recommended 
having all posters and dealer ma- 
terial produced in this country so 
far as possible. Our marked 
leadership in these fields, he said, 


made this plan advisable, even 


though duty had to be paid in 
shipping such advertising matter 
abroad. Another speaker called 
attention to the fact that a lot of 
damage was done in _ selling 
abroad by advertisers who took a 
“holier-than-thou” attitude in 
their copy and correspondence. 
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Among the speakers were Frank 
B. Amos, Johnston Overseas Ad- 
vertising Service, New York; 
T. W. Van, Koken Barber Sup- 
ply Company, St. Louis; G. C. 
Wallace, Gardner Advertising 
Company, St. Louis. John Sulli- 
van, of New York, and Benjamin 
LaBree, of New York, presided 
at the conference. 

The plans for the formation of 
a new national division of sales 
managers, already mentioned in 
PrinTERS’ INK, which will be 
made up of the sales divisions of 
each local club, went through as 
expected. Membership is limited 
to actual sales managers employ- 
ing traveling salesmen. George 
Walt Fleming, of the Kaynee 
Company, Cleveland, was elected 
president; George W. Hopkins, 
Columbia Phonograph Company, 
first vice-president, Celestine J. 
Sullivan, Thrift, Int., San Fran- 
cisco, second vice-president; C. E. 
Percy, Joseph & Feiss Company, 
Cleveland, secretary - treasurer. 
The following three sales mana- 
gers were elected directors: C. F. 
Abbott, Celluloid Company, New 
York; E. L. Virden, F. W. 
Strauss & Co., Chicago; Harfoot 
Main, Loose-Wiles Biscuit Com- 
pany, St. Louis. 

Business sessions only were 
held by the Car Advertising 
League Department and National 
Advertisers. The Religious Press 
and Directory Publishers both 
held interesting sessions in which 
problems peculiar to their respec- 
tive fields were discussed. The 
club secretaries and advertising 
women both held enthusiastic 
conferences. The advertising 
women were present in unusually 
large numbers, and showed keen 
interest in perfecting their own 
organization as well as in attend- 
ance on the various departments 
of their individual interest. 


Canadian. Agency to Help in 
Campaign 


The Canadian and foreign advertis- 


ing of the Pacific Northwest Tourist 
Association, announcement of which 
campaign appeared in the May 24th 
issue of Printers’ InxK, will be handled 
by the Callopy-Holland Advertising 
Company, Ltd., of Vancouver, B. C. 
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nnouncement 


Of interest to Manufacturers 
who are in or about to enter 


the New England Market 


HE EASTERN ADVERTISING COMPANY 

has organized 4 Department of Pro- 

motion and Research for the benefit of its 
clients, present and prospective. 





The dealer-maps, data and statistics 
already prepared and in work permit us to 
offer an auxiliary service of vital interest 
to Sales Managers. 


This service is absolutely without cost 
to our clients and is intended to simplify 
and energize distribution and sales in 


Boston and New England. 








If you are a New England Car adver- 
tiser let us put this service at your com- 
mand. If you contemplate entering the 
Boston or New England market we are 
ready to do our bit in the really hard work 
of distribution, and also show the foot- 
| hold of competing lines, so that your 
advertising campaign, when started, will 
be productive and permanent. 





pastors Advertising Company 


8 West 40TH St., NEw York 
SEARS BLDG., BOSTON FRANCIS BLDG., PROVIDENCE 


Street Car Advertising all over New England 
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ITHIN four weeks one advertiser has 
increased his contract from 42 pages 
to 65. Another from 3% to 18 pages. 
Another from 13 to 27 pages. Another 
from 18 to 52 pages. Another from 6% 


to 13 pages. 


HAA 


None of the above is new business, but 
represents only increases 1n present contracts. 


There are three deductions: 


(1) Recognition of the immediate 
sales opportunities offered by 
the textile industries. 


(2) Acknowledgment of the 
demonstrated value of Textile 
World Journal as an advertising 
medium. 


Tendency to concentrate big 
shot in the dominant paper of 
its field rather than to scatter 
minor efforts broadcast. 


Textile World Journal 


New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago Greenville, S. C. 


: Members 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


Eri NOAA 


200 000A 
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Advertising as the Quick SRéduer® 
in England’s Crises. © 


SS 
What It Has Done and How the Government Proved Wer Time ve/ 


By J. Murray Allison ~~-_— 


Formerly Advertising Manager of the London Times, Publisher of Land and 
Water, New York, Late Assistant Director of Recruiting, Royal Naval Division. 


ANY of the men who have 
enjoyed your overflowing 
hospitality in happier days gone 
by are in the trenches, the dust 
of many lies quiet in France, 
others in khaki or navy blue 
guard those little islands in the 
North Sea, many, also in uniform, 
are in the War Office, the Ad- 
miralty or in the Ministry of Mu- 
nitions, while the rest, in the plain 
clothes of the civilian, still carry 
on their craft, a craft now de- 
voted to the common object of 
us all, the winning of the war. 
For, let there be no mistake, 
advertising plays a very important 
part, indeed, when war becomes, 
as this war has become, not 
merely the clash of armed forces, 
one against the other, but a con- 
flict between whole peoples, a con- 
flict between two separate and 
distinct theories of government, 
of civilization, even of existence 
itself. That advertising does play 
this important part in such a con- 
flict as the one that has held al- 
most the entire world in its grip 
for nearly three years is no the- 
ory. It is no bombastic utter- 
nee; it is plain and sober fact. 
[t has been proved without any 
hadow of possible doubt, and 
his brings me perhaps in a round- 
bout way to the subject that 
tands against my name in to- 
'ay’s programme, “What Adver- 
sing Has Done for England.” 
\Vhat advertising has done so far 
iy be tabulated very briefly: 
It raised four million fighting 
en under the voluntary system. 
It raised countless billions of 
_ in loans floated in Eng- 
nd, 
It raised nearer $200,000,000 
an $100,000,000 in private dona- 
ns for the various war charities. 
2 majority of which were and 


\ddress before St. Louis Convention, 
A.C. -6F W. 


are still being run by advertising 
men. 

It discovered to the authorities 
over a million men whose trades 
and their knowledge of those 
trades made them skilled muni- 
tion workers. 

It persuaded over a_ million 
women to offer their country the 
labor of their hands to release 
the male workers for other du- 
ties. 

Advertising taught the people 
of Great Britain to work harder 
and produce more, to give up 
their useless luxuries when it was 
necessary to consume less petrol, 
less rubber and less food; it 
taught the British people the sin 
of waste and. the glory of sacri- 
fice. 


WHAT WOULD HAVE HAPPENED 
WITHOUT ADVERTISING 


Now there is always a great 
danger in overstatement, and in 
case there are those who might 
say that I am “drawing the long 
bow” in making these claims for 
advertising, let me say straight 
away that I do not claim that ad- 
vertising accomplished all these 
things by itself. The war itself 
is bigger than advertising, natur- 
ally, and it was the occasion, the 
tremendous occasion, that count- 
ed. But consider what would 
have happened without advertis- 
ing. What would have been the 
position of the Allies six months 
after the war started? What 
would have been the position a 
year afterwards? What would 
have been the position to-day? 

We can only come to a judg- 
ment of these questions by nega- 
tive speculation, It is perhaps a 
clumsy method, but it is the only 
method available, and such as it 
is I propose to employ it. 

You must remember that while 
these great advertising campaigns 


were in progress the Allies were 
1 
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on the defensive; they were just 
holding on. Every man, every 
shell, every gun, every munition 
worker, every woman _ worker 
counted enormously. Imagine 
what would have happened in that 
terrible year of 1915 had there 
been a really serious: shortage in 
men and money, in addition to 
the temporary shortage of muni- 
tions. 

During those fateful days of 
1915 a shortage of 50,000 men on 
the Western front, especially at 
the second battle of Ypres, would 
have meant disaster to the British 
army. The British generals were 
short enough, God knows, but not 
too short to hold the line. Thanks 
to advertising, the men were there 
in sufficient numbers, and thanks 
to their heroism, the line was held. 

Again take what the shortage 
of munitions meant in those same 
months, when every projectile was 
worth its weight in solid gold. 
What happened then? There was 
formed the great Ministry of Mu- 
nitions. That ministry, with 
Lloyd George at the head of it, 
bought land and factories and 
iron and steel, but what was the 
good of all this material without 
the men to work and weld it into 
guns and shells? The men were 
there; they were in England 
somewhere. The problem was to 
find them and take them from the 
cycle factory, the piano works, 
from any place, in fact, where 
men were used to’ work in metal, 
and to collect them and parcel 
them out to man the factories 
that were waiting to receive them. 
That was no easy task. How was 
it accomplished ? 

One of the first appointments 
made in the new Ministry of Mu- 
nitions was that of advertising 
director, who advertised for the 
men and got them, and a few 
months afterwards the men at 
the front were no longer short 
of munitions and never have been 
since. Advertising never yet 
made a shell or a fuse or a cap 
or an ounce of picric acid, but it 
delivered into factories easily, 
without friction and quickly, all 
or nearly all the available men 
who could do these things. Sup- 
posing that the government had 
decided not to try the advertis- 


INK 


ing experiment, supposing that 
the government had been forced, 
in those dark days when for a 
whole year not one solitary item 
of good news reached the British 
people, to raise the men for the 
front and the men for the back 
of the front by other means. 

Imagine what would have hap- 
pened had the government been 
forced at that time to introduce 
some measure of conscription of 
fighting men, of working men and 
of capital. That the country 
would have ultimately risen to 
the occasion I have, of course, not 
the slightest doubt, but there is 
also no room for doubt that such 
legislation would have met with 
the greatest opposition and the 
energies of the nation would have 
dissipated in a domestic political 
struggle with what result I dare 
not even suggest. 

Without advertising there would 
have been volunteers in their hun- 
dreds of thousands, without ad- 
vertising capital would have been 
forthcoming in millions, but men 
were needed, not in hundreds of 
thousands, but in millions, and 
money was needed, not in mil- 
lions, but in billions; the people 
did not know what they were up 
against—it was the business of 
advertising to make them under- 
stand. 


WHAT SUCCESS OF WAR LOAN 
MEANT 


I do not think, however, tha! 
it is necessary for me to spen< 
any more time in proving tha’ 
advertising did all, and more tha: 
all, its advocates ‘claimed that it 
would do. The fact is that in Eng 
land it has been employed to a 
complish, easily and quickly, d 
not forget that last word, quick! 
each and every purpose of th 
government. Perhaps, howeve 
I may be permitted to refer t 
another campaign, especially as 
similar campaign is now_ bei 
launched in this country. I ref: 
to the campaign conducted on bh 
half of the second war loan la 
in 1915. If I remember right! 
it was a three-billion-dollar loa 
It was not the intention of t! 
government to advertise this loa. 
and the usual “peace time” sing! - 
column spaces were issued to t 
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Chart Your Salesmen 
Over Boston Territory 


Help your salesmen remove all uncertainty 
from their Boston canvasses—help them wipe 
out all anxiety—all guesswork and waste 
motion when covering the dealers of this 
territory. 


The Merchandising Service Department 
of the BOSTON AMERICAN will help your salesmen 
cover this territory accurately:—It will supply Trade Maps 
showing the exact location of Boston grocers and druggists— 
show your men all the short cuts and relieve them of route-list 
worries, thus enabling them to concentrate on their sales 
proposition. 





There are other uses for these Trade Maps and the 
dealer lists which accompany them and a request from you, 
written on your letterhead, wiil bring the necessary details. 


Have your salesmen call and talk it over or, better still, 
look into it personally—no obligation entailed. Bring all 
your Boston problems to us—we are here to help you. 


80-82 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
1789 Broadway 504 Hearst Building 
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IXTEEN and seven-tenths per cent of EXTEN- 


SION MAGAZINE'S subscribers contemplate 


late 





purchasing sautomobiles ,accordingt to our recentcanvass. 





Twenty-six and one-tenth per cent of EXTENSION 








MAGAZINE'S subscribers already own motor cars. 





Surely these are significant figures for 
automobile and accessory manufactur- 
ers to consider. Yet manufacturers 
of other products too will realize that 
readers like these, who already own 
automobiles or who contemplate pur- 
chasing cars, certainly are desirable 
prospects for any advertiser with a 
meritorious product to cultivate. 


Remarkable as this analysis shows the 
purchasing power of EXTENSION 
MAGAZINE’S readers to be, that 
purchasing power is still more remark- 
able when you remember that the 
more than 200,000 subscribers to 
EXTENSION are the cream of the 


17,072,879 Roman Catholics in the 
United States today. 


Naturally, the easiest, most effective 
way to put your selling story before 
the eyes of this rich, responsive, ready- 
to-listen class of readers is through the 
medium of the advertising columns 
of this, their favored magazine. 


Not only do you reach the pick of 
the Catholic general public, but you 
also place your selling message in the 
hands of the buyers for over 2300 
Catholic institutions, whose purchases 
amount to more than twelve million 
dollars a year. 


Exransion Waceame 


** More than 200,000 subscribers, the cream oy America’s 17,072,879 Roman Catholics” 


GENERAL OFFICES: 223 W. Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 


EASTERN ADVERTISING OFFICE 
Flatiron Building - - 


MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIO 


New York City 
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I remember my as- 


newspapers. 
tonishment at seeing the old fa- 
miliar column in The Times one 
morning, and you may depend 
upon it that I didn’t waste much 
time in getting in touch with the 


official government agent. I re- 
member, also, his alarm at my 
suggestion that the loan should 
be advertised like bags of flour 
or tins of tobacco. I may tell 
you now that in that first week 
the loan was a failure. It was 
not that the people were not pa- 
triotic, but the days were too big 
for the old methods, and in the 
crash of events at the front the 
old stereotyped announcement was 
lost. 

As it was, the loan was about 
to be a failure, and would have 
been a failure had not the gov- 
ernment taken the suggestions of 
the little group, the little group 
of willing men, who were ad- 
vising on advertising generally. 

Assume that the government 
had decided not to advertise the 
loan and the three billion dol- 
lars asked for had not been forth- 
coming, what would have hap- 
pened? In the first place, the 
British Empire would have lost 
credit throughout the world, the 
men in the trenches across the 
Channel would have been‘ dis- 
heartened, not to. say disgusted, 
and the enemy would. have every 
grounds for claiming that the 
strongest and richest member of 
the Entente was quitting. As -it 
was, something quite different hap- 
pened. The loan was heavily ad- 
vertised and easily and quickly, 
to be precise, in fourteen days 
after the advertising started, the 
loan was over-subscribed; and, 
instead of being partially discred- 
ited in the eyes of her allies and 
in the opinion of the world, in- 
stead of giving comfort to the 
enemy, Great Britain was able to 
encourage her soldiers, cement the 
alliance and deliver a blow to the 
powers arrayed against her. 

It is needless for me to remind 
you that in this war political and 
moral considerations are almost 
equal to those of purely military 
significance, and the success of 
the second war loan was as great 
a victory to the Allies as:the cap- 
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ture of a fortress on the Western 
front. As a matter of fact, it 
was the only positive victory that 
the Western Allies had that year. 

It was not always easy to per- 
suade the various departments of 
government to allow us to aid 
them. My own experience was 
limited to the Admiralty, and I 
shall never forget my first in- 
terview with the shy and retiring, 
though gallant, men who lurk in 
the dark chambers of that edifice. 
On that occasion I felt almost as 
scared as I now feel. I had elab- 
orated my plans for increasing re- 
cruiting at some length, and when 
I had concluded a distinguished 
admiral said, “Are we to under- 
stand, sir, that you desire to 
boom the navy in some manner ?” 
to which I replied, “That, Ad- 
miral, would be my purpose.” 
There was a short silence, then 
the gallant sailor replied, “You 
are evidently not aware, sir, that 
the Royal Navy is known as the 
silent service.” 

After the experience (on the 
second war loan), however, there 
was no need for us to have to 
persuade the authorities as to the 
value of advertising. As I have 
said, it has been employed ever 
since for every purpose that the 
government has sought to accom- 
plish. 


AMERICA’S ADVERTISING 
OPPORTUNITY 


We in England have always re- 
garded you here as our masters 
in advertising; we have sat at 
your feet and have learned the 
lesson you have so generously 
taught us, but you will, I am sure, 
forgive us a little pride in the 
matter of this war advértising. 
We, the pupils, feel proud to have 
blazed this trail for you. 

I do not propose to say any- 
thing about your war advertising 
campaigns, present and future, in 
this country. We know you, we 
know what you can do. You have 
a harder task than we had; the 
war, perhaps, is not yet properly 
realized here on account of 
your distance, I shall not say 
isolation, from the scene of con- 
flict, and this is a vast country 
to cover. But we look forward 
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confidently to a brilliant result. 

But there is one thing that per- 
haps I may be permitted to say. 
This gathering represents a really 
wonderful organization. It rep- 
resents billions of dollars of cap- 
ital, and very alert capital at that. 
It may not represent the actual 
manufacturing end of big busi- 
ness, but it does represent every- 
thing that has to do with the dis- 
tribution and selling of a hundred 
thousand products. It represents 
a force that penetrates into the 
farthermost corners of the earth, 
a force that has made American 
trade-marks familiar and trusted 
and honored throughout the 
world. It represents the concen- 
trated brains of this great nation 
of trade and industry and accom- 
plishment. I understand that the 
services of this organization, and 
that means the services of every 
man associated with it, has been 
offered to the Cabinet at Wash- 
ington. A ready-made, tried and 
proved machine, in full working 
order, lies ready for the immedi- 
ate use of the United States Gov- 
ernment. It is equipped, as no 
other body in the world is 
equipped, or can _ possibly be 
equipped, to exercise a function 
that is inseparably affiliated with 
the art of modern warfare, a 
function that the Government 
must use from day to day for 
carrying into effect its various 
purposes, the function of adver- 
tising. May I be permitted to 
say that I trust that the Govern- 
ment of the United States will 
make the fullest use of your pa- 
triotic and generous offer? 

In conclusion, gentlemen, let me 
add just one word on behalf of 
your friends, and my friends. the 
advertising community of Great 
Britain. We have always known 
that in your hearts you were with 
us, but now we can think and say 
at last, “We are a band of broth- 
ers,” and we know that when this 
great war has ceased to be both 
you and we, every man of us. no 
matter what task the path of duty 
indicates, will be able to say in 
perfect truth to ourselves and to 
each other, “We did our bit to 
make the world once more a safe 
and sweet place to live in.” 
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Little Red 
Schoolhouse Makes 
Impression 


HE desire of the administra- 

tion to make St. Louis the 
“Education” Convention, as Presi- 
dent Houston expressed it, was 
responsible for the Little Red 
Schoolhouse which was erected 
on the lawn between the City Hall 
and the Court House. It sym- 
bolized the thought that advertis- 
ing is a system of education, and 
its exhibits were designed with 
that end in view. In the main, 
these exhibits were confined to 
rare old schoolbooks and other 
colonial educational devices, in- 
cluding some typical pine benches 
and an old-fashioned teachers’ 
desk, complete even to the rod 
that was seldom spared. The 
walls were hung’ with signs 
placed there by the Library Com- 
mittee. One sign, for example, 
was captioned: “The Other Man’s 
Experience.” It read as _ fol- 
lows: 

“Experience is a very expensive 
teacher—but the other man’s ex- 
perience is the cheapest thing on 
the market today.” 

To make sure that the Little 
Red Schoolhouse would not be 
overlooked by the hurrying dele- 
gates, it was designed with a 
belfry, and at frequent intervals 
the delegates were called to 
school by the mournful tolling of 
the bell. As you entered the 
schoolroom you were handed a 
primer—“The Red Schoolhouse 
Primer Enlarged for the more 
easily attaining Truth in Adver- 
tising, to which is added the Ad- 
vertiser’s Catechism.” On the wall 
of the schoolroom was a placard 
which read: “This Little Red 
Schoolhouse shows that the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the 
World have been to school and 
have learned that education is 
their watchword, and that it pays 
to read, and that if they help busi- 
ness men to keep on reading and 
learning then the A. A. C. of W. 
will be known as the Little Red 
Schoolhouse of American Busi- 
ness.” 
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Trenehant Truth 
for 
Treneh Times 


Recently one of the greatest of national advertisers abruptly 
switched his appeal from Ingredients to just—Economy. 


Brushing aside all irrelevant matter, he used simple pictures 
—he wrote fact copy—he told women the principal thing 
which today they want to know. In response, within 30 
days, 25,000 wrote for more recipes through which to econo- 
mize. 


In direct connection, TODAY’S HOUSEWIFE submits two 
facts:— 


(1) That it has, under Sarah Field Splint, earned its un- 
failing reader-response by precisely this same common- 
sense, cut-out-the-fluff-stuff appeal. 


(2) That in the earnest days to come, this continued con- 
centration on higher efficiency in the home will sell even 
more of your goods. 


SINCE APRIL 6th OF THIS EVENTFUL YEAR, THE BEST 
MEDIUMS FOR THE SALE OF YOUR GOODS HAVE BE- 
COME THOSE FEW WHICH SUBORDINATE ALL IRREL- 
EVANT MATTER TO SINCERE, FORCEFUL INSTRUC- 
TION IN THE MAIN FACTS OF LIVING. 


Exactly here is where Today’s Housewife “comes in”—for 
this has been our Policy—and will continue to be our Policy. 
And that is why Today’s Housewife can offer you the im- 
mediate attention of more than a Million Mothers, whose 
patriotism expresses itself in an earnest desire for more effec- 
tive living. 


TODAY’S HOUSEWIFE 


Dedicated to Efficiency in the Home 
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ONLY BUYERS 
OF LIBERTY 
BONDS WEAR 
THIS BUTTON 


United States Government “ 
Pacific Ocean in the Street Cag. 


FR unite st here are six of thd@des 


The advertising was prepared underf 
Director of Publicity, for the Secretar] of t 


Many of these designs were adapted f ot! 
newspapers, magazines, outdoor disglays, 
Card No. 3 top row, and card No. 2 

billboards. Card No. 3 was used in fhe fi 


one Wall Street firm ordering a milli 


“Every Man and Woman in the Country 
must get behind this Loan” 
4 e BEN, 
S/GNY No 
4 ool ). a 4 & 
% “on wy hy 
oe ly 
Gover®” 


“You Wear the Button - Well do the rest” 
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retarf of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 


# other forms of publicity, including 
r disflays, posters, cartoons, and so forth. 
lo. 2Ibttom row, were conspicuous on the 
d in fhe form of a poster stamp for letters, 
millig;: at a time. 


34% Interest ~backed Ly the US. Go 


“ye “vs 
nm Liberty Loan 
ox¥ 1917 
gives every Man and Woman a chance 
to help end this war — while makin 
the Safest Investment in the Wo 


ri 7. a $1,00 starts 
! ° ch YOUR Faatey ata Paattl t SxEset 
Mont ‘Must Win the War | sere, YOUR Money Must “From” 
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MILWAUKE, 


Milwaukee has grown from an Indian trading 


e post to a manufacturing metropolis on whose 

e ity market the sun never sets—all in a hundred 
years. 

} hat This is history that could have been made no- 

where outside of America, where only genius is 

royal; where industry alone wears a crown— 


Honor the crown of a great democracy. And even in 
America such growth has not been merely inci- 


€ dental to the flight of time. Bigness of pur- 
Bu 1 lt pose, honor in industry—a heritage handed 
down from father to son—on such a foundation 
, have Milwaukee’s great temples of industry 
7 been erected. Monuments to a principle—trib- 
“ utes to a trust inviolate. 


The Milwaukee Journal 


has kept pace with the growth of the city. Today, 
ministering to the newspaper needs of the city and 
prosperous southeastern Wisconsin, the Milwaukee 
Journal can, single handed, keep you in touch with a 
buying power of more than 


$200,000,000 


> te city aut poner eng you — 

ind a certain demand for honorable- 7 

made merchandise and in The Milwau- The Milwaukee Journal 

kee Journal you will find a highly 

effective salesman. . $ 
omes in Milwaukee. Its 





circulation of more than 


The Milwaukee Journal | i: : 
,000 average net id 

e 1 wa ee ourna — the circulation of 
: the next three newspapers 

Daily and Sunday combined. It has built 
O’Mara & ORMSBEB, INO. quality and quantity circu- 
Foreign Advertising Representatives | “Yehasdepmnded sulely oo 
Chicago and New York ah is ps Ac 

a merit to secure and retain 

Harry J. Grant its readers. It is supreme 

as an advertising medium 


Business and Advertising Manager and is in every respect the 
dominant newspaper in the 
field. 
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Tying Contract Decision Will Stim- 
ulate New Advertisers 


Competitors of A. B. Dick Co. Expected to Make Strong Bids For Busi- 
ness Now That It Must Abandon Its Sales Plan 


a the first adjudication by any 
tribunal of a violation of Sec- 
tion 3 of the Clayton Act, the 
Federal Trade Commission has, in 
effect, declared that the A. B. 
Dick Company must abandon the 
sales plan under which it has ad- 
vertised and marketed mimeo- 
graphs and duplicating machine 
supplies. The Trade Commission 
finds that the so-called tying con- 
tracts under which the Chicago 
corporation has bound its cus- 
tomers have operated substan- 
tially to lessen competition and 
accordingly the Dick company and 
its subsidiary, the Neostyle Com- 
pany, are ordered to “cease and de- 
sist” from directly or indirectly 
making any sale or contract for 
sale on the condition, agreement 
or understanding that the prod- 
ucts of competitors will not be 
used. 

Aside from the interest in this 
Trade Commission mandate as the 
first of its kind and one aimed at 
widely-advertised goods, this pre- 
cedent has direct bearing upon 
advertising, from the fact that the 
Dick Company’s licénse restric- 
tions extended to advertising. 
Among the prohibitions enumer- 
ated in a typical Dick Company 
“notice” or “agreement” may be 
found an injunction upon the 
dealer or user as follows: “from 
advertising or causing to be ad- 
vertised in any manner any sup- 
plies intended or designed for use 
in said Rotary Mimeograph in 
violation of such license.” 

The Federal Trade Commission 
filed its “complaint” against the 
Dick Company and the Neostyle 
Company in April, 1916, and the 
accused manufacturers made prep- 
arations to resist vigorously. 
After, however, the Trade Com- 
mission had taken, in various 
parts’ of the country, an immense 
amount of testimony in support 
of its contentions and when the 


Dick Company had but just wk 
1 


tered upon the gathering of testi- 
mony in rebuttal, the Supreme 
Court of the United States ren- 
dered its recently announced opin- 
ions in the cases of the Motion 
Picture Patents Company and the 
Victor Talking Machine Company 
vs. Straus, wherein it was an- 
nounced that the nation’s highest 
tribunal reversed its former deci- 
sion in the case of A. B. Dick 
Company vs. Henry. At this turn 
of affairs the Dick Company aban- 
doned its fight before the Trade 
Commission and the order to dis- 
card the Mimeograph and Neo- 
style sales plan has followed as 
a natural sequence. 

The current action by the Trade 
Commission takes its significance 
from the fact that various other 
national advertisers have been 
wont to market their goods 
on somewhat similar distributive 
plans, while others are said to 
have been contemplating adoption 
of the general principle involved. 
From the fact that the Trade 
Commission has served a “com- 
plaint” on the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company, it would appear 
to be the intention of this body 
to assail every form of dealer con- 
tract that can be held to lessen 
competition or promote monopoly. 

Aside from the larger aspects of 
the significance of the order to 
the Dick Company, there will 
doubtless be some speculation in 
advertising circles as to the effect 
upon the advertising of competi- 
tive products. It was brought out 
at the hearings before the Trade 
Commission that rivals in the 
field have looked forward to a 
great increase in business if the 
Dick Company was _ prevented 
from dictating as to the brands of 
supplies used with its machines, 
and held to its former prices on 
ink, stencil paper, etc. Several 
extensive advertisers, including 
the Underwood Company, have. 
at one time or another, essayed 
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to buck the Dick Company, but 
that they have been unable to 
make much headway is shown by 
statistics secured by the Trade 
Commission. 

On duplicating machine busi- 
ness the Dick Company and the 
Neostyle Company have had, ac- 
cording to these figures, 85.1 per 
cent of the trade, while all other 
firms have had 14.9 per cent. In 
the supply business Dick has had 
84.9 per cent of the business. In 
stencil paper the Dick Company 
has controlled 88.2 per cent of the 
trade. On inks the Dick business 
has figured 79.3 per cent of the 
total. 

It is no secret that the Trade 
Commission has, in its moves 
against the Dick Company, pro- 
ceeded on the assumption that it 
is just such sales plans as that of 
the makers of the Mimeograph 
that are specifically aimed at by 
Section 3 of the Clayton Act. 
However, this view has not been 
allowed to go unchallenged. At 
one of the final hearings before 
the Commission, Samuel O. Ed- 
monds, representing the A. B. 


Dick Company, said: 
“The vice at which 
of the Clayton Act was leveled 
was not at all the so-called vice 
of selling under a license restric- 
tion, but it was the vice of selling 
by a manufacturer to a dealer 


Section 3 


under such conditions as to 
preclude that dealer from the 
merchandising of similar articles 
made by his competitors. The 
purpose of the Senate in offering 
that section was to free the dealer 
in commodities—not the user, but 
the dealer in commodities, from 
the machinations of the manufac- 
turer of those commodities who 
refuses to sell to him unless he 
binds himself not to deal also in 
the same commodities of a com- 
petitor.” 

There has been so much dis- 
cussion and dispute as to just 
what is Uncle Sam’s objection to 
the Dick Company’s plan of doing 
business that it may be illuminat- 
ing to give the summary of the 
complaint made in the closing 


days of the hearings by William. 


T. Chantland, attorney for the 
Federal Trade Commission. “The 


INK 

charge,” said Mr. Chantland, “is 
two-fold. (1) That the Dick Com- 
pany by the use of a license re- 
striction, which is in fact a tying 
contract, seeks to tie to its ma- 
chines the various stencil dupli- 
cating supplies to be used on the 
machine and thus to restrict the 
open trade of open supplies of 
that sort and to monopolize them. 
(2) That as to a certain kind 
of paper known as Dermatype. 
Featherweight and Nowax and 
Indestructo and others they are 
seeking by the same sort of re- 
striction to get the reverse English 
upon the proposition, tie the ma- 
chines to that kind of paper, hav- 
ing instituted numerous suits to 
try to control the market in the 
paper, so that instead of tying 
supplies to a machine sold at less 
than cost they can turn around 
and say ‘We will give you this 
paper at less than cost, but you 
cannot use it on any other ma- 
chine than our machine and our 
machine is a thousand dollars 
to-day.’ ” 

That tying contracts or sales 
with strings to them are profitable 
for manufacturers seems to be 
indicated by evidence secured by 
the Trade Commission to the 
effect that the ultimate cost to™ 
users of the $45 Mimeograph has 
run as high as $900 over and 
above the expense that would have 
been involved had the user been 
able to buy paper and ink in the 
open market. The Trade Com- 
mission in its “Findings as to 
Facts” calls attention repeatedly 
to the fact that the Dick Com- 
pany’s supplies which were used 
under compulsion have been sold 
at “prices substantially higher” 
than quoted by competitors. 

The Dick Company is given 
ninety days in which to change its 
method of doing business and is 
required within thirty days after 
making such changes to report to 
the Federal Trade Commission, 
fully setting forth the nature of 
the changes made and giving com- 
plete details as to plan adopted 
for future sales, also submitting 
the contracts or agreements which 
it is proposed henceforth to make 
applicable to the resale or use of 
machines or supplies. 





s# s# A CHRONIC AILMENT 
OF FINE COLOR PRINTING 
MAY BE CURED BY THE 
ROYAL REMEDY—ACCURACY 
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wage |UNNING AWAY from 
i] the engraver’s proofs, 
losing color values and 
in other ways making 
the job a poor substi- 
tute for what was orig- 
inally intended, is a 
condition which is usually due to inaccu- 
rate electrotyping. So many jobs of color 
printing go wrong as a result of poor elec- 
trotyping, that we often wonder why those 
responsible for the trouble did not specify 
good electrotypes in the first place. We 
are continually called upon to save the 
situation with Royal Electrotypes. An 
experience of this sort usually adds a regu- 
lar customer to our list, but we prefer to 
have customers come to us direct, for that 
insures originals from being spoiled by im- 
proper handling before they reach us. 
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ROYAL ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 
620 SANSOM STREET PHILADELPHIA {im} 
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IN APPRECIATION 


N arriving at its twenty-first anniversary the EDWARDS 
& DEUTSCH LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY takes this 
opportunity to thank its many customers and friends 

for the continued confidence placed in it. Since the 
beginning, June 12, 1896, it has faithfully persisted in 
the policy of producing lithography which bore its own 
hallmark of honest and conscientious execution. 


The Edwards & Deutsch Lithographing Company has 
always recognized that its own best advertisement is the 
production of Lithography which best advertises the 
product or products for which it is designed—and so it 
has endeavored always to render complete satisfaction 
to the buyer, realizing that the other side of this recipro- 
cal relationship would necessarily have to be good-will 
for themselves. This policy has justified itself. 


Today the Edwards & Deutsch Lithographing Company 
has one of the largest lithographic plants in the West, 
modern in every respect and equipped to turn out the 
best work at reasonable prices. Its methods are pro- 
gressive and its entire organization is unsurpassed for 
loyalty to both employer and customer. 


Allthis would not have been possible without the helping 
hand and friendly encouragement of the customers of the 
house. And to all those who have been so generous in 
their confidence, the Edwards & Deutsch Lithographing 
Company tenders its thanks and grateful appreciation. 


Moreover, it pledges itself to ever-increasing usefulness to 
its patrons with the passing of the years—for its wagon is 
hitched to a star, which is far from having reached its 


zenith. 


EDWARDS & DEUTSCH LITHOGRAPHING CoO. 


Mind, 


Commercial Pres. 6& Gen. Mer. 


Color 


Offset ZV Yecttaublo 


and 


Poster Lithography Vice President 


2320-2332 Wabash Ave. Ys Ce Lectieh 


CHICAGO Sec’y- Treas. 
































Agents Discuss Plan to Advertise 
Agency Service 


New Constitution Provides For Funds to Establish Offices to Promote 
Work With Other Associations 


I N their meeting at St. Louis, the 

advertising agents of the coun- 
try consummated plans officially 
set on foot at last year’s conven- 
tion, and further developed at 
their meeting in Buffalo on May 
14 of this year, to amalgamate 
the several associations of agen- 
cies of the country with an eye to 
advancing the standards of agency 
practice and to centralize impor- 
tant work now being done by the 
separate associations’ officers and 
volunteer committees. PRINTERS’ 
Ink has already announced the 
formation of the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies, 
discussed at the Buffalo meeting, 
which includes the members of 
the former Affiliated Associations 
of Advertising Agencies, embrac- 
ing the New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Boston, and, more 
recently, the newly formed South- 
ern Association of Advertising 
Agents. 

Meeting on the afternoon of 
June 4 at St. Louis, each section 
of the proposed new constitution 
for the national ‘body was gone 
over, suggestions for amendments 
made, and officers and an execu- 
tive committee elected, in whose 
hands the final draft of the 
constitution rests, the completed 
form of which will probably be 
announced in a fortnight or so. 
Officers elected were: President, 
William H. Johns, George Batten 
Co., New York; vice-president, 
Paul E. Faust, Mallory, Mitchell 
& Faust, Chicago; treasurer, Wal- 
ter R. Hine, Frank Seaman, Inc.; 
secretary, Henry Dwight Smith, 
Fuller & Smith, Cleveland. 
Members of the executive com- 
mittee are Maj. E. E. Critch- 
field, William H. Rankin, W. C. 
D’Arcy, James O’Shaughnessy, M. 
P. Gould, H. H. Charles, O. H. 
Blackman, J. Wesley Barber, 
Stanley B. Resor, St. Elmo Mas- 
sengale and J. H. Cross. 


Money was voted to enable the 
6s 


organization to maintain offices in 
New York and Chicago, with 
competent secretaries in each city, 
and suitable office staffs, and for 
the other purposes of the organi- 
zation. Plans were discussed for 
advertising the service rendered 
by agencies. 

The first important task, how- 
ever, will be the establishment of 
the offices, whose services will be 
available to all members, and 
whose duties will take over the 
work now being done by volunteer 
committees. Among the duties 
contemplated for these offices 
will be work on such matters as 
information on which to base of- 
ficial recognition; uniform cost 
systems for agencies; uniform 
order blanks; the collection of 
data useful to agents; and in gen- 
eral to give a definite point of 
contact with the American News- | 
paper Publishers Association, the 
Association of National Adver- 
tisers, the Periodical Publishers 
Association, the Farm Press As- 
sociation and other bodies. 

In all the contemplated plans 
the underlying idea is to raise the 
standards of agency practice, and 
to make for better relations be- 
tween agents, clients, and space 
sellers all round. There is no 
thought whatever of limiting new 
applicants for recognition, but 
simply of working with all the 
other factors of the business to 
insure new agents an equal chance 
on the basis of service. 

The cost of the work will be 
met by a system of dues in which 
members will be graded and taxed 
according to their volume of busi- 
ness. Under this system any 
agency doing a nominal amount of 
business can receive the benefits 
of membership, and the dues for 
agents handling up to $500,000 of 
business annually have been pur- 
posely kept down to $200 a year. 
This, it is reckoned, will attract 
these small agencies to join, and 
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thereby permit of the more rapid 
establishment of more definite 
standards of practice in the whole 
field. The schedule for dues has 
been further graduated as fol- 
lows: For those handling more 
than $1,000,000 annually, $1,000 a 
year; $500 for handling between 
$500,000 and $1,000,000. 


McAdoo Praises Advertising 


Men 


McAdoo, Secretary of the 
Treasury, was apparently impressed by 
the “9 we displayed by delegates 
to the A. A. C. of W. convention when 
he appeared ee them a week ago. 
He telegraphed from New Orleans to 
M. P. Linn, president of the Advertis- 
ing Club, of St. Louis, thanking the 
ad men for his cordial reception and 
stating that he was “deeply impressed 
by the patriotic spirit manifested at 
the convention. The advertising men 
of the nation,” he continued, “are per- 
forming a service of inestimable value 
and I want them to know with what 
gratitude I view their hearty co-op- 
eration. 


Church Advertisers Elect 


Officers have been elected for the 
Church Advertising and Publicity De- 
partment, A. A. C. of W., as follows: 
President, the. Rev. C. F. Reisner, 
Grace Methodist Episcopal Church, New 
York City; vice-presidents, W. F. Mc- 
Clure, publicity manager, Redpath Chau- 
tauqua, Chicago, and G. W. Brown, of 
the Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis. The 
recording secretary is the Rev. D. E. 
Weigle, pastor of the Messiah Lutheran 
Church, Philadelphia, and the execu- 
tive secretary, y Roberts, New 
York City. 


| ee 


New Agency in New York 


Stroud & Brown, Inc., is the name 
of a new advertising agency in New 
York, composed of Herbert K. Stroud, 
Edward B. Brown and Frederick Low- 
enheim. They have all been associated 
with the Bayer-Stroud Corporation. 
Among the accounts handled by the 
new agency are the Carpenter-Morton 
Co., Boston; United States Tobacco 
Company, B. Fischer & Co., New 
York; Brown, Durrell & Co., New York, 
and the Millers Falls Co., Millers Falls, 
Mass. 


Joins Warner Publications 


Huff, 
Dan A. Carroll’s New York office, has 
become associated with the advertising 
department of the Warner publications, 
of New York. 


Harvey Ayres formerly of 


Alan W. Pease, formerly associated 
with Leslie’s Weekly, has joined the 
advertising staff of The Independent. 
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“Speaking of Conventions” 


The arrival at the convention city; 

The college cheers aie the delegation 
from Windyville; 

[he surprised citizenry. 

The reception committee which was 
unable to get down to the station. 

The hotel clerk, regarding the con- 
vention as a personal insult; 

The $2.50 room temporarily reduced 
to $6. 

The scramble for a souvenir cane; 

The struggle to look as though you 
always carried one. 

The delegate whose bosom is peppered 
with badges. 

The young man on an expense ac- 
count, smoking twenty-five cent cigars. 

And wishing his girl could see him 
in his white flannel suit. 

(He doesn’t know he leaned forward 
into the butter at lunch) 

The bored newspaper 
cal), 

Who must do a column of ‘“Conven- 
tion Sidelights and Funny Flashes,” 

And sits alone in the lobby making 
them up. 

The trade-paper space salesman 

Practicing his selling talk on a visit- 
ing minister 

Just to make sure he hasn’t forgot- 
ten his circulation statistics. 

The cute young thing (local) 

Who doesn’t see how you think up 
all those clever ads; 

And wants your cane, hatband and 
badge for souvenirs. 

The general-session speaker (actually 
present) who says: 

“Gentlemen of the Ad Clubs—live 
wires of industry’—( Applause) 

“Business MUST go on ”"—(Cheers) 

“For the welfare of Amurrika.”. 
(Wild cheering) 

‘And to uphold the 

(Pandemonium). 

The other speaker who tells a story— 
not very funny, 

Which the stenographer takes down 
word for word. 

The delegate who plays golf for three 
days of the four 

And wants to know on Thursday 
morning where the convention hall is 

(But did $27,000 worth of business 
on the links). 

The merchant-tailor from the Far 
West (member of the club, of course), 

Who telis Herbert S. Houston that 
advertising is certainly a great game, 

That he spent $55 last year on circu- 
lars alone. 

The advertising pageant, 

In which you stand still and wait and 
wait and wait, 

And then walk and walk and walk, 

And read next morning about the 
beautiful floats which you did not see. 

The weary return home 

With your coat-lapel shot full of pin- 
holes 

Like a dope-fiend’s forearm; 

The twelve-hour sleep; 

The eager perusal of the advertising 
trade journal 

To find out what it was all about. 


—B. O. B. 


reporter (lo- 


President”— 
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Create New Business in the Most 
Direct and Effective Manner. 


HEY reach the Prospect with his first- 

class mail and put across the message at 

the most opportune time. They are therefore 

one of the most important links in your direct- 
by-mail advertising campaign. 





But— 


To create and produce a stuffer that will compel 
attention—that will fairly force itself upon the 
Prospect and say: — 


“‘Here is your one best bet,” 


—that is the work of an organization of trained 
artists, advertising men and printers. 


Such an organization will be found—all under 
one oof —at 


Poole Bros. 


CHICAGO 
Printing Service Ging 
For Advertisers 
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WOODWARDS 
INCORPORATED 


Merchandising Counsel 
Advertising 


OQN/O 


R-L: WHITTON - President 
goo South Michigan Avenue - Chicago 




















GUMMED LABELS 


The next time you need labels— 
no matter what kind—write us on 
your letter head and we will send 
you samples FREE. We have the 
largest exclusive gummed label 
plant in the world and we can 
really save you money. No order 
is too large—none too small. 
Million lots a specialty. 


FENTON LABEL COMPANY — 
9th and Thompson Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Advertising Men in the Service 


Frank SEAMAN, INC. 
R. abt Corp. 1st Artillery, N. 


G, N.Y. 
Donald N. Whiting, Naval Militia, 


Newport, R. I. (not at Fort Myer, as 
previously reported). 
THE Van Cieve Co. 
Daniel Loughran Daly, 
Training Camp, Plattsburg, N. 
Watter B. Snow anv STAFF 
Joseph Byers, 2d, machinists’ mate, 
U. S. Naval Reserve Force, U. S. 
“Topeka,”’ Portsmouth Navy Yard. 
Wares ApvertTisinc Co. 


Broadus Wilson, 10th Co.. Officers’ 
Training Camp, Plattsburg, N. Y. 
C. H. Bittner, yeoman, Naval Coast 
Defense Reserve. 
Lloyd, 


Robert L. 
J. S. Simonson, Squadron A, N. G. 
‘4 


same. 
B. M. Picker. N. Y. Univ. 
lance Unit, Medical Reserve. 
A. McKim, Lrp. 
A. R: Cole, 4th Co., Officers’ 
ing Camp, Plattsburg, N. Y. 
Situ, Denne & Moore, Lp. 
Harold A. Moore, Major Third Bat- 
talion, London Regt., London, Eng, 
(Chicago Office). 
Root Newspaper ASSOCIATION 
R. J. Gude, 2d Field Artillery, N. G. 


N.-G. I. 


Officers’ 
¥. 


quartermaster, 


N. 
Ambu- 


Train- 


Chas. Kennedy, 1st Regt., 


“YACHTING” 


Stone, Lieut., Sr. 
Defense Reserve, 


H.. ts. 
S. Coast 
Va. 


Grade. U. 
Norfolk, 


Hitt Pus. Co. 

Nelson B. Wolfe, Ensign, U. S. Coast 
Defense Reserve, Fifth Naval District. 
“Motor LiFe” 

_E. T. Izant, U. S. Naval 

Force, Newport, R. I. 
BrooKLyNn 
William Pitt. 
Vernon Apy. 
Herman Garnjost. 
J. I. Cas—E Ptow. Works 
C. G. Howell (Advg. Mgr.), Officers’ 
Training Camp, Fort Sheridan, III. 
Norpyke & Marmon Co., Inc. 
A. J. Rogers (Adv. Mgr.), Officers’ 
lraining Camp, Fort Benjamin Harri- 
mn, Ind. 
SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 
R. C. Anderson, U. S. Marine Corps. 
R. G._ Billingsley, Quartermasters’ 
eserve, U. S. A. 
KresHen CoMPANy 
Gayl Anderson, Troop B., N. G.,, 
kla., Fort Si 
Win. Ellis, yeoman, U. S: 


Don Todd, Coast Artillery, Po , 
sco. 


Reserve 


“EaGLe” 
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Use Highest Denominations of 


Stamps Possible 


The Post-Office Department urges all 
users of postage stamps to employ 
stamps of the highest denomination 
suited to the amount of postage re- 
auired on each piece of mail matter. 
This will mean a saving to the Gov- 
ernment and also a saving of time in 
the case of large business houses which 
send out a large mail. The instructions 
from Washington read as follows: 

“As a measure of economy postmas- 
ters and post-office employees are di- 
rected to encourage the public to use 
stamps of the highest denominations 
suited to the amount of postage re- 
aquired on all mail. For example, a 
2-cent stamp instead of two 1-cent 
stamps should be affixed to letters need- 
ing two cents postage; and a 10-cent 
stamp instead of five 2-cent stamps 
should be attached to parcels requiring 
ten cents postage. Co-operation he- 
tween post-office employees and the 
public in the sale and use of stamps 
of the higher denominations will ef- 
fect a large saving to the Government 
in the cost of producing. transporting, 
and canceling them, and will benefit 
the public in minimizing the number 
of stamps handled and affixed to mail. 
This benefit will be especially impor- 
tant to business concerns mailing large 
quantities of letters and parcels.” 


When Is a Liquor Advertise- 


ment? 

Advertisements of White Rock table 
water. with the addition of the words 
“Good mixed with whiskey” are not re- 
garded as advertisements of  intoxi- 
cating liquor which would be barred 
from the mails in certain states and 
sections of states, according to the Fed- 
eral law that becomes effective July 
lst. This ruling was secured by the 
New York Herald, as well as the two 
following rulings: 

“An advertisement of a restaurant, 
advertising dinners ‘with wine’ is re- 
garded as an advertisement for intox- 
icating liquors.” 

“An advertisement reading ‘Dewey’s 
Port and Olive Oil for Medicinal Pur- 
poses’ is also regarded as an advertise- 
ment for intoxicating liquors.” 


Irwin Spear with Greig & 
Ward, Inc. 


Irwin Spear has succeeded James H. 
Ward as secretary and treasurer of 
Greig & Ward, Inc., Chicago. Mr. 
Spear was formerly associated with the 
Mahin Advertising Company and the 
Dunlap-Ward Advertising Company. 


Houston to Get Degree 

Herbert S. Houston, retiring presi- 
dent of the A. A. C. of W., is to re- 
ceive the degree of LL.D. within a few 
days from the University of South Da- 
kota. The University of Pennsylvania 
last year conferred upon him an hon- 
orary M.A. degree. 





Convention 


Advertising Exhibit 


Shows “Trade Up” Tendencies 


Some of the Suggestive Features of Interest to the National Advertiser 


eos the standpoint of the 
national advertiser on the 
lookout for ideas and suggestions 
which he can adapt to fit his own 
peculiar requirements, the exhibit 
of advertising at the St. Louis 
Convention of the A. A. C. of W. 
was literally a gold mine. It was 
also, by far, the biggest and most 
impressive of the exhibits. In 
contrast to former years there 
was a pronounced sales-making 
flavor throughout all the exhibits, 
rather than a mere accumulation 
of samples. 

Foremost in this respect was the 
exhibit of the Association of 
American Advertising Agents. 
The agents kept close to their text 
—showing how agency service 
lowered the cost of distribution— 
and by means of graphs illustrat- 
ed concrete facts bearing on this 
subject. One chart, for instance, 
showed that ninety-seven per cent 
of the national advertising placed 
with newspapers was placed by 
agencies. Next to it was another 
chart showing that the proportion 
of advertisers placing through 
agencies in 1910 who were still 
advertising was as 100 compared 
with forty-five placing direct. Still 
another chart pictured the increase 
in advertising during the past 
seven years, the figures being 
based on a checking of thirty lead- 
ing magazines. These figures 
showed the following increases: 
1912 over 1911, thirty-seven per 
cent; 1913 over 1912, twenty per 
cent; 1914 over 1913, fourteen per 
cent; 1915 over 1914, thirteen per 
cent; 1916 over 1915, forty-three 
per cent—a total increase of 207 
per cent since 1910. 

The part of the exhibit that 
seemed to impress the delegates 
most, however, was the graphs 
which illustrated the effect of ad- 
vertising on selling costs and pack- 
age sizes. These charts showed 
that advertising had decreased the 
selling cost for a clothing manu- 


facturer fifty per cent, for an auto 
accessory manufacturer seventy 
per cent, for an automobile manu- 
facturer seventeen per cent. They 
showed that advertising had en- 
abled a soap manufacturer to in- 
crease the size of a shaving stick 
twenty per cent; an olive oil 
manufacturer after advertising 
was able to double the size of the 
package and sell it for the same 
price. Similarly, a toilet goods 
concern was able through agency- 
directed advertising to reduce his 
price twenty per cent, and increase 
the size of package thirty-three 
per cent. A financial advertiser 
using national advertising to sell 
bonds sold $50,000 during 1913 and 
the first half of 1914 with an in- 
vestment of less than $11,000. He 
increased his advertising in 1915 
to $16,367, and his sales jumped to 
$200,000. Next year $24,789 was 
put back into advertising, and his 
sales last year totaled $581,200. It 
was also shown that a certain na- 
tionally advertised auto had been 
able to decrease the price to the 
consumer from $1,250 in 1910 to 
$875 in 1917. 


NEW IDEAS IN CUT-OUTS AND LITHO- 
GRAPHIC DISPLAYS 


The graph idea was also used 
by other departments, notably the 
business press, to “put over” a 
sales story, and seemed to attract 
the thoughtful elements of the 
convention, although the great in- 
terest as in former years centered 
on the lithography exhibit, which 
was head and shoulders over those 
of the preceding conventions. As 
might be expected, a war flavor 
is evident in dealer material just 
as it is in other copy, and several 
interesting exhibits were in evi- 
dence—notably the Houk wire- 
wheel painting which pictured a 
group of British officers defend- 
ing a car against the enemy while 
the driver changed wheels. There 


, were several other exhibits show- 
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Where $3,000,000 
a Day Goes! 


This enormous amount is spent solely for food and 
clothing in one day in New York City. 


There are more than 6,800,000 people within 20 
miles of New York City—the greatest concentra- 
tion of population in the United States. 


Why spread your sales efforts over a large terri- 
tory when New York City supplies thousands of 
vigorous retail outlets for your commodity—all for- 
tunately concentrated. 


New York people are the most liberal purchasers 
in the United States. 


Your product established in New York City 
means a valuable basis for national outlet and 
prestige. 

Close contact with your sales force can be main- 
tained here—delivery and shipping expense become 
insignificant. 


It is our privilege to furnish advertisers with the 
medium that can win this market for you. 


Give adequate consideration to Poster Advertis- 
ing in New York City—it is a natural selling force 
for your Metropolitan growth and expansion. 


We welcome the opportunity to tell you about 
our service. 


Van Beuren & New York Billposting Co. 


515 Seventh Avenue, New York City 
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Tf we 
can prove 


That we are in position to 
place you in effective touch 
with a market for more than 


$550,000,000 


worth of supplies and equip- 
ment every year, or at the 
rate of nearly $2,000,000 for 
every working day, wouldn’t 
you be As a 
matter of fact the 


Hotel Review 


subscribed for and read by 
substantially 90% of the pro- 
prietors and managers who 
operate hotels having 100 
rooms or more, reaches just 
such a market every week. 


interested ? 


That 1s one 


of the many reasons why its 


advertisers number 
than 400, and why it is giv- 
ing those advertisers splen- 
did returns. 


more 


If you desire detailed proofs 
of the accuracy of our figures 
with reference to the pur- 
chasing power of the read- 
ers of our journal, just drop 
a postal to the 


HOTEL REVIEW 


1480 Broadway, New York 
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ing advances made in lithography 
on textiles, which seems to be 
finding favor in dealer helps. An- 
other new note not so much in 
evidence at preceding conventions 


| was the tendency to get up dealer’ 
| displays and cut-outs which played 
| up the institution rather than any 


one product. As in _ previous 
years, many novelties were shown. 
Perforating the sign or cut out 
in some fashion so that if a deal- 
er wishes he can’ place an electric 


| flasher behind it and make the ad- 


vertising do duty both night and 


| day is one “stunt” which seems to 
| be popular. 


The direct mail, graphic arts 


| and paper displays were alive with 
| suggestions for bettering printed 


| matter. 


Judging from the sam- 


| ples shown, there is tendency on 
| the part of the better catalogue 

and booklet designers to use heavy 
| cover papers with flat zinc treat- 
| ment instead of the preponder- 


| ance of enamels seen 


in other 
years. The paper exhibit showed 
a number of Studebaker booklets 
and folders printed exclusively on 
folding enamels. This type of pa- 
per, it seems, lends itself to half- 
tone illustrations which can be 
spread out over a fold to good 
advantage to give the piece a spec- 
tacular twist. The offset process 
seems to have made marked 
strides this year, and many very 
fine examples were in evidence. 
In the paper display there were a 
series of photographs showing the 
right paper to use for every pur- 
pose, which attracted considerable 
interest. For example, these pho- 
tographs showed why it was bet- 
ter to use a short fiber offset paper 
than a long fiber—although most 
paper houses supply both makes. 
A rather interesting panel in off- 
set work showed that checks 
could be treated by this process 


| and given considerable advertis- 
| ing value. 


One very complete exhibit, and 


| one that was impressive from the 


standpoint of being a milestone in 
the progress of advertising, was 
the financial advertising display 
in the gallery of the City Hall, 
where the exhibits were staged 
The keynote of the National Edu- 
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cational Committee’s Little Red 
School House exhibit that adver- 
tising is teaching wa well demon- 
strated by the financial display. 
It showed the great change that 
has come over the banks, which 
now look on advertising as an 
educational duty toward the pub- 
lic, more than as a means of in- 
creasing deposits or selling securi- 
ties. A good example of this 
attitude was the series of educa- 
tional booklets put out by the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, and the many thrift de- 
veloping advertisements. 

The magazines this year con- 
tented themselves with a display 
which consisted largely of covers 
taken from the various publica- 
tions, 

The Agricultural Publishers’ 
Association presented a_ great 
mass of advertising campaigns 
and copy taken from farm pa- 
pers, impressive as evidence of 
the esteem which advertisers hold 
for the farm press, but lacking 
the informative value of some of 
the previous exhibits, notably the 
one at Chicago. The poster dis- 
play was staged on the lawn in 
front of the City Hall, and the 
outdoor exhibit flanked each side 
of the front entrance to the ex- 
hibit proper. The theater pro- 
gramme advertising display, show- 
ing how it is now possible to reach 
a class market under most favor- 
able conditions, proved suggestive 
to many of the delegates. All of 
these exhibits attracted more than 
the usual attention from the con- 
vention throngs, as was also true 
of the specialty, directory, advertis- 
ing films, copper-plate engraving, 
community advertising, church ad- 
vertising, retail advertising and 
the English war posters. The ex- 
hibit of the Vigilance Committee 
was likewise a forceful demon- 
stration of the greater power of 
a straightforward ad over one de- 
signed to beguile the public. 

Last but not least there was the 
Little Red School House with its 
quaint and interesting exhibits 
and its pertinent message to 
everyone interested in advertising. 
This demonstration that “adver- 
tising is teaching” is described 
elsewhere in this issue. 











--advertisement 
composition 


_ be original in 
copy is the one 
part of an adver- 
tisement. Getting 
selling power into 
type and engravings 
without the loss of 
dignity to the ad- 
vertiser is a big job. 


We set ads for many 
of the best known 
advertising agencies 
in New York City 
and also for ad- 
vertisers in various 
parts of America. 


We believe that we 
know how to please 
discriminating ad- 
vertisers. 


Write on your let- 
terhead for our free 
book of type faces, 
which you will find 
very practical. 


ARROW PRESS 


“‘Salesmanship in Print” 


Advertisement Composition 
Direct by Mail Printed Matter 
Booklets Catalogs 
House Organs 


322 West 39th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
Tels. Greeley, 329, 330, 331 











Photographers to Use Joint Adver- 
tising Material 


Association Puts Out Official Campaign to Better Conditions With Cen- 
tralized Thought Behind the Copy 


A NOTHER organized group of 
specialized trade _ interests 
has decided to come down to brass 
tacks in settling some of its 
problems. And, as it’s getting to 
be a habit, it has decided to ac- 
complish this through advertis- 
iag. This time it is the Photogra- 
phers’ Association of America. 
This organization includes an ac- 
tive membership of 2,500 inde- 
pendent portrait photographers in 
the United States, and 

500 associate mem- 


tary of the association. “Even the 
leaders of the profession have re- 
sorted to one scheme and another 
to bring consumers to their stu- 
dios, which in the main has re- 
sulted in placing the photographic 
profession somewhat lower in the 
public esteem. There is only one 
way by which this estimate can 
be improved, and that is by edu- 
cational publicity.” 

Therefore an official advertising 








bers. 

The photographer 
is up against a sea- 
sonal proposition. 
Hitherto about seven- 
ty-five per cent of his 
business has been 
done practically in 
ten weeks of the year 
—six around Christ- 
mas, and four in the 
spring. His business, 
at the same time, re- 
quires skilled em- 
ployees and he is 
obliged to keep his 
studio force intact, 
although running at 
a loss or, at best 
breaking even, for the 
remaining forty-two 
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© YOU know that the last 


picture mother can ever 

have of you while you're stfil 

“hers.” is the one you'll have 
taken in your bridal gown? 
Do you know that the on 


Perhaps “mother,” an 
“father,” too, wouldr 
half so bad if they coul 
see you before them af 
have gone aw 
a home of you 
And we'd like 
something to you, if 
a secret, and secret: 
put into pri 
. But anyway, we can go far 
enough to teH you that we 
have something new for brides 
t that's never 
ne re. if 
you'll call us up, or call on us 
we'll tell you all about it. 











Photographer's Name 


Imprinted Here 





weeks of the year, so 
that he will be ready 
for the big season. 
He simply cannot 
hire and drop, with the certainty 
of picking up skilled help when 
the need recurs. Thus it is plain 
that this herd of lean weeks can 
easily swallow up the few fat ones. 

While this has been the situa- 
tion, the business-getting methods 
of the average photographer have 
displayed little practical planning 
to offset the conditions as they 
exist. 

“Photography has been adver- 
tised in a very ineffective way,” 
comments John I. Hoffman, of 


Washington, D. C., general secre- 
7 





THIS 1S THE JUNE COPY PREPARED FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS 


campaign, consisting of advertis- 
ing materials, newspaper copy, let- 
ters, booklets, etc., for individual 
members to use, has been prepared 
with the dual object of elevating 
the standards of the advertising 
and selling of photographs, as 
well as to help to extend the sea- 
son along more normal channels. 
Newspaper advertising copy for 
each month in the year will be 
furnished to subscribers, each 
month’s supply revolving around 
a single definite idea, either par- 
ticularly applicable to the season, 
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Is Your Overseas Advertis- 
ing Handled Properly? 


When preparing an advertising campaign for the 
domestic. field you use the services of a competent and 
- responsible domestic advertising agency which knows 
the advertising values of domestic publications. The 


Johnston Overseas 
Advertising Service 


conducted by the proprietors of the American 
Exporter, is organized and equipped to render the 
same character of service in advertising abroad. This 
Service is prepared to accomplish for you the following: 


1. Study your markets abroad, your trade possi- 
bilities, and advise regarding the local peculiar- 
ities to be considered. 

. Recommend the best foreign advertising me- 
diums and give reasons why they are best 
suited to help market the product in question. 

. Place this business at advantageous rates. 

. Prepare copy, designs and lay-outs, make cuts. 

. Produce catalogues and supply follow-up liter- 
ature when desired. 

. Give advice, and, when desired, prepare local 
news items or free publicity articles. 

. Suggest the best forms of window display and 
outdoor advertising. 

. Become your adviser on all of your export 
publicity. 

. Treat your foreign advertising problems from 
the practical viewpoint of merchandising. 


Johnston Overseas Advertising Service 
Conducted by the Proprietors of the 
American Exporter 
17 Battery Place - - - New York City 
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The Showman 
of 
“ The Passing Show.” 


Cordially 
welcomed throughout 
THE BRITISH ISLES 


WHEREVER clean, sparkling fun 
and pointed satire are appre- 


4 7 g Showman ”’ of 


PASSING 
Smow 


is persona grata. The keenest adver- 

tisers in Britain profit by this; ‘ The 

Passing Show” produces unusually 

good results with many difficult 

propositions even under War-time 
conditions. 


Britain's 
oe 
Weekly 


Guaranteed Weekly net sale con- 
siderably exceeds 150,000 copies. 


Advt. Rate $150 per page, 


and pro rata. 


Philip Emanuel, 
Advertisement Manager, 
ODHAMS LIMITED, 
85-94, Long Acre, 
London, W.C. 
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or for want of any definite sea- 


| son, better emphasized at some 
| time than not at all. 


Each month, therefore, the sub- 
scriber will get a specified num- 
ber of handsome folders and en- 
velopes imprinted with his name 
so as to conform with the general 
make-up of the materials; letters 
on attractive letterheads, also im- 
printed with the subscriber’s busi- 
ness address; a cut of a newspa- 
per advertisement with blank 
space for his signature. At Christ- 
mas he receives in addition a set 
of specially designed Christmas 
cards. He gets with the first 
month’s materials a copy of an al- 
bum (rechristened “Photographic 
History”), additional copies of 
which will be supplied him at cost, 
for him, in turn, to sell to cus- 
tomers. In addition, each sub- 
scriber is entitled to advice when 
wanted from the advertising coun- 
sel of the association. 


THE COPY CYCLE 


Each month’s advertising, as re- 
marked, revolves about a main 
idea, and often the same copy is 
adapted to booklet, letter and 
newspaper cut alike. For June, 
as an example, the idea centers 
around the bride. 

“Do you know that the last pic- 
ture that mother can have of you 
while you're still ‘hers’ is the one 
you'll have taken in your bridal 
gown? 

“Do you know that the only 
picture your own children can 
have of you as a ‘bride’ is the one 
you can have taken now? 

“Perhaps ‘mother’ and ‘father,’ 
too, wouldn’t feel half so bad if 
they could only see you before 
them after you have gone away 
to build up a home of your own.” 

That is the tone of the text; a 
mite sentimental, but photography 
is. built mainly on _ sentiment 
Month by month the ideas line uy 
something as this: July—“Photo 
graph your vacation scenes.” Au 
gust—“The playtime of the year” 
September—“The life of you 
home (children growing up an 
going away to school, or to work 
etc.); October—“The  sweetes 
portrait ever made” (persuad 
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father and mother to “get took”), 
ete., Ci: 


In getting up the campaign the | 
association executives sent out a | 


questionnaire that procured infor- 
mation which was utilized in plan- 
ning the co-ordinated work. For 


example, it was learned that mem- | 


bers had been spending a yearly 
average of $166 for advertising. 
About sixty per cent used news- 
papers, twenty per cent letters, fif- 
teen per cent booklets, and five 
per cent other methods. On these 
figures were based the costs of the 
official campaign, care being taken 


to fit the campaign to the average | 


advertising appropriation. Again, 
the investigation discovered that 
the average purchase of photo- 
graphs amounts to five dollars’ 
worth, and allowance was made to 
make the average appropriation 
allow a, profit on such purchases. 


FACTS DEVELOPED REGARDING PHO- 
TOGRAPHERS ADVERTISING 


It was found that a majority | 


uses mailing lists, ranging from 
150 names to 28,000, but averaging 
1,000 names. 
lined up, by general consensus, as 
August, thin; July, lean; March, 
leaner; February, leanest. Next 
February’s thought will feature 
the photograph as the best valen- 
tine, and some very pretty copy 
has been made for the purpose. 
Under the heading of “troubles” 


1 few of the most popular cited | 


were: advertising, selling, em- 


‘loyees, lack of ideas, coupons, and | 


ollections. Nine members con- | 
‘essed to having no troubles at 
1] } 


“Many advertising men who 
have seen the prospectus of the | 
dvertising we are sending out,” 


id Mr. Hoffman, “have pro- 
sunced it one of the most com- | 
lete campaigns ever offered to 

embers of a trade association. | 
‘e are proud of it, and hope to | 
xtend this service so that mem- | 
‘rs may have the best advertis- | 
g talent available and may here- | 
ter use publicity methods that | 
> recognized business builders 

ther than resort to schemes of | 
e sort and another as they have | 


equently done in the past.” | 
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The poor months 





United States Tires 
Maxwell Automobiles 
Royal Baking Powder 
Franklin Automobiles 
Aeolian Company 


These are some of the 
national advertisers 
who use my mats and 
stereos for handling 
their copy in their news- 
paper lists. 


I have proven to them 
and others that my ser- 
vice saves time and 
money and is the ulti- 
mate of efficiency. 


If you use newspaper 
advertising I want the 
opportunity to show you 
how much time, money 
and lost closing dates I 
can save you. Ask for 
further details or step 
into my office some time. 

J. T. BUNTIN 


= BUNTIN 


MATS 
STEREOS 


209-219 W. 38th Street, New York 














Creating Real Interest in Technical 
Copy 


Take the Matter of Wheel-Barrow Copy: It Can Be. Made to Abound 
In Human Interest 


By Charles L. Benjamin 


Of Gray & Benjamin, Technical Advertising Counsellors, Chicago. 


Formerly Ad- 


vertising Manager of the Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


_— you consider that 
every business is a little 
world in itselfi—a world full of 
activity and bristling with inter- 
esting news items—it is surprising 
to find that the advertising pages 
of trade and technical journals 
are often dull reading. This, I 
fancy, is because the manufacturer 
who writes his own advertise- 
ments is too close to the business 
—too familiar with the details— 
to sense the news values of what 
seem to him every day occur- 
rences. But out of this wealth 
of material that the manufacturer 
himself rarely makes use of in his 
advertisements, the reporters and 
editors of trade and technical pub- 
lications make interesting and in- 
structive copy. 

Consider for a moment in what 
the interest of a trade or technical 
journal consists. Take any trade 
or technical publication and, omit- 
ting the personal and business 
notes, you will find that the in- 
terest consists in articles descrip- 
tive of new methods of manufac- 
ture, or in improvements or modi- 
fications of old methods, or in 
installations which are of interest 
because of their size, or because 
of the economies effected. Nearly 
all of this news comes primarily 
from the manufacturer. He is 
the man who develops new ma- 
chines and new methods. He, or 
his agents, are the men that build 
and equip the new plants. To him 
come the reporters of the tech- 
nical papers for data and for il- 
lustrations. 

In other words, the manufac- 
turer furnishes the raw material 
out of which the reading pages of 
trade journals are made; and yet 
this same man, when preparing 


Portion of Address before the St. 
£ W 


Louis Convention, A. A. C. o 
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copy for an advertisement of his 
own, will often content himself 
with printing the name of his 
company and a list of its products, 
being unable to think of anything 
else to say. There is no reason 
why the advertising pages of the 
technical paper should not be as 
interesting as the reading pages; 
no reason except that many of our 
technical advertisers have not yet 
discovered that it takes one type 
of mind to design and construct 
machinery and another type of 
mind to design and construct ad- 
vertisements. 


INTEREST FOR A PROSAIC 
SUBJECT 


HUMAN 


Let me try to give you a con- 
crete example of the working of 
these two types of minds. Here 
is a manufacturer who is turning 
out a first-class wheel-barrow for 
contractors’ use. He sees in the 
technical papers, advertisements 
of competitive wheel-barrows and 
feels that he, also, should adver- 
tise; but when he takes a pad of 
paper and a pencil and attempts to 
write *an advertisement of his 
wheel-barrow he can think of 
nothing to say about it. His 
wheel-barrow looks very much 
like any other  wheel-barrow 
There are a few minor differences 
which he believes make his prod- 
uct superior to the others. Thx 
prices are about the same or pos 
sibly, being the better barrow 
his price is higher than that o' 
his competitors. But—how can : 
man write an interesting adver 
tisement about so ordinary a thin; 
as a wheel-barrow? 

Put this problem up to an ex 
perienced advertising man and hi 
mind will work something lik 
this: 


“A wheel-barrow?—A whee 
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The Problem is Simple 


1 Broad Gage re = American] _ {Foreign 
Sales Manager Industries § Sales 


Foreign é Continuity | | Export 


Sales of Effort {| ~ | Business 


You have the sales manager. He will furnish the 
continuous effort. 





All you need then is: 


40,000 sworn circulation 
monthly, proved by audit of 
Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions. Largest circulation 
in its field. 


Ex ort . Great prestige abroad as 
D Official International Organ 
° of the National Association 
American of Manufacturers. 
. Free translation of cor- 
e respondence from and into 
Industries } , srvisneusee 
. Free‘credit reports. 


(English . Free information, lists of 
and ~ buyers, etc. 


Spanish . Ahigh speed, high efficiency 
Editions) machine built to work for 


‘. you. 


No flaw anywhere in these calculations. They’ve 
been tested. 











If this is so, you want to know more, don’t you? 


Export American Industries 
30 Church Street New York City 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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The South’s Largest and 
Most Prosperous Industry 


During the last twenty-seven years the cotton mill 
industry of the South has shown the remarkable 
growth of 710%. During the past four years over 
70% of all new cotton mills built in the country have 
been located in the Southern States. Southern cotton 
mills are now using over 58% of the total cotton cong 
sumed in the mills of the United States and Canada. 
With the many advantages of the South for textile 
manufacturing, this development is bound to continue. 


Each large mill is an institution in itself, building, owning and 
controlling a mill village for its operatives. To reach this field 


COTTON 


Member of the A. B. C. 


is universally recognized as the one effective advertising 
medium. 

If you sell mill equipment or supplies, power or transmission 
equipment, building material—in fact, any material or equip- 
ment sold to factories and mills, investigate the vast buying 
power of the Southern textile field. 

The mills were never before so active or prosperous. 

Write for full details. 


W.R.C. Smith Publishing Co. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Publishers also of 


Southern Engineer, the South’s leading engineering journal, 
and the only one thoroughly covering the 
power plants of the South 
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Iron Tradesman, covering the South’s Machinery, 
Hardware and Mill Supply field 
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barrow? Why. is this thing called 
a wheel-barraw? Obviously be- 
cause prior to the time wheel- 
barrows existed there must have 
been a thing called a barrow—a 
barrow without a wheel.” 

Get down your encyclopedic 
dictionary and verify this sup- 
position. Yes, before the days of 
the wheel- barrow there was a 
thing called a barrow. It con- 
sisted of a box with two poles 
attached to its sides and extending 
beyond the box in each direction 
so that two men, one before and 
one behind, could pick up the box 
with its contents and carry it to 
the spot where the material was 
required, the manner of carrying 
it being similar to the method of 
carrying a sedan chair. You can 
see this primitive type of conveyor 
still used to-day by laborers on 
the streets. Very often the car- 
rier portion is a tub or cask that 
is used for conveying water for 
mixing lime or cement when no 
hose or hydrant is handy. 

The barrow, then, was the prim- 
itive conveyor of material. It re- 
quired two men to carry it, one 
before and one behind. Then one 
day, how long ago no one knows, 
some forgotten genius said to him- 
self: “Why wouldn’t it be a good 
idea to fasten a wheel between 
the front shafts so that one man, 
standing between the rear shafts, 
could trundle the barrow himself 
without requiring help?” The 
thing was tried and it worked. 
One man did the work that for- 
merly required two men. There 
must have been thousands, per- 
haps millions of laborers em- 
ployed in ancient times in carry- 
ing material from point to point 
by means of barrows. The wheel- 
barrow was invented and the cost 
of conveying material was at once 
cut in half. As a matter of fact 
the common every-day wheel-bar- 
row is one of the greatest labor- 
savers ever invented. 

Here is a good start for your 
advertisement. You have caught 
the attention of the reader, you 
have made the subject of wheel- 
barrows interesting. Now go on 
and point out that from the time 
the first wheel-barrow was made 
there has really been ‘no radical 
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Lines of Classified 
Advertising During 
April 


New Orleans people read and 
depend on the classified pages of 
THE ITEM, because they know 
that there they find what they 
are looking for. 


New Orleans people use the 
classified pages of THE ITEM 
because they know they produce 
results. 


It is a continuous circle, ever 
widening. 


ARKENBERG 
Special Agency 


Classified Representatives 


406 Madison Ave. - - Toledo, Ohio 
702 World Bldg. - - New York, N. Y. 


Advertisers—Write for our Bulletin contain- 
ing best lists for “Newspaper Classified. 


Publishers—Write for our proposition of how 
to increase your classified. 
Advertising Agents—Do you understand 


- our Commission Proposition? 


‘ 
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Big Full Line Implement 
and Tractor Manu- 
facturer Wants 


Advertising Manager 


A large central western firm 
manufacturing a full line of 
tractors and farm implements 
has an opening for an advertis- 
ing manager. 


This man should know and un- 
derstand modern farming meth- 
ods. He should have some farm 
implement experience. He must 
have executive ability, for there 


is a large advertising depart- | 


He must be able to get 
from 


ment. 
maximum co-operation 


branch houses, salesmen, dealers. 


A man between 30 and 35 
He 


should have plenty of vigor and 


years of age is preferred. 


driving power along with sufh- 
cient experience. 


Write fully of your experience, 
qualifications and salary expect- 
ed, for on your letter will de- 
pend whether or not you are 
granted an interview. 


Address *‘C,” Box 303, 
Care of Printers’ Ink 








scribing an 
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improvements in wheel-barrows 
until you came along with your 
wheel-barrow. Then tell what 
you have done to improve it, and 
why your wheel-barrow is the one 
that all contractors should use. 


FUNCTION OF BOOKLETS 


The catalogue, or booklet, de- 
advertised product 
may be compared to a finished 
drawing in which the artist has 
carefully worked out all the de- 
tails; but an advertisement of the 
same product should resemble a 
sketch, in which the things vital 
to the composition are boldly in- 
dicated in a few lines while the 
many details proper to a finished 
drawing are merely suggested or 
left wholly to the imagination. 
I mean by this that copy suitable 
for a booklet or catalogue is sel- 
dom suitable for an advertise- 
ment. The catalogue, or booklet, 
sent on request is assumed to be 
of sufficient interest to the person 
who takes the trouble to ask for 
a copy to insure a careful read- 
ing; but the advertisement must 
compete for attention with hun- 
dreds of other advertisements and 
unless there is something in the 
display lines or illustration that 
catches the eye and fixes the at- 
tention it is likely to be passed 
over unnoticed. 

Let me express this suggestion 
in a somewhat different way. In 
the booklet, or catalogue, you tell 
your whole story to a person who 
has already indicated interest in 
the subject; but in the advertise- 
ment you merely suggest what an 
interesting story you could tell 
if given the opportunity. The ad- 
vertisement designed to produce 
inquiries must arouse interest 
without satisfying it. The last 
paragraph of the advertisement 
must leave the reader in the same 
state of mind as the person who 
has just finished reading the first 
chapters of a continued story. 
When you have told the reader 
just enough to make him desire 
to know more—stop!—don’t tell 
him another word. But while the 
desire to know more grips him 
make a quick finish with a refer- 
ence to the booklet that you will 
be glad to send free on request. 
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~one, fifty, or fifty thousand. We 


can produce economically small 
runs as well as large, and the 
service you get is the same in 
either case: cheerful, prompt and 
thorough. See us for your next 
display. 


SO 


what we are- 


N organization maintain- 
ing completely . equipped 
art, mechanical and _litho- 
graphic departments, headed 
by men of creative ability who 
have specialized in window 
display advertising—who know, 
from long experience directly with 
retailers, just what display mate- 
rial they will use, and what they 
will not—who are able, without 
bias, to suggest, create and manu- 
facture the exact type of display 
you need, and plan for you the most 
suitable method of distribution. 


artcraft, mechanical, illuminated. 
and every form of lithographed 
display, including cut-outs, post- 
ers, cards, hangers, display car- 
tons, counter displays and novel- 
ties. We play no favorites, but 
give you what you need. See 
us for your next display. 


FTER you describe your 

proposition to us, we 
either originate the idea for 
the campaign, or develop the 
basic idea you may already 
have; we design all of the 
material, manufacture the actual 
displays, build a model set-up, 
photograph it, print instructions 
for the dealers, and ship the com- 
pleted displays either to you, or 
direct to your dealers. In other 
words, we offer a complete window 


t display service. 


Consult us on your next dis- 


play. 


Inquiry on your busi- 


ness stationery will bring full 
and specific information as to 
how we can serve you. 





Einson, Inc., 327 E. 29th St., N.Y. 
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A $10,000 Executive at 35 wishes to sell 
the next ten years’ service, a hundred 
thousand dollar commodity, in the place 
of greatest usefulness. His record, which 
is charted and condensed, will be sub- 
mitted to principals interested. 


The senior who wants to place the daily 
burden of his business in competent 
hands,— 


An agency knowing where a reorganizer 
is needed,— 


A bank directorate looking for a man to 
manage the business of one of its custom- 
ers,— 


A member of some large manufacturing 
concern looking for an effective associ- 
ate,— 


the capitalists behind a new industry 
looking for a thoroughly trained general 
manager, may have the few copies of this 
man’s record by addressing 


Executive, 901 Free Press Bldg., Detroit. 
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Advertising 
to Organize Ontario’s 
Resources 


Campaign Co-ordinates Advertis- 
ing Activities of Provincial De- 
partment of Agriculture to In- 
crease Production—Acreage Un- 
der Cultivation Has Increased 
15 to 20 Per Cent Over 1916 


HE Province of Ontario has 

added another noteworthy ad- 
vertising campaign to the very 
considerable list that has been 
mentioned in Printers’ INK in re- 
cent months. The non-partisan 
Organization and Resources Com- 
mittee, appointed by the Govern- 
ment to co-ordinate and stimu- 


late provincial resources and pro-_ 


duction, naturally looked to ad- 
vertising to help accomplish its 
ends. In Canada advertising has 
become a strong arm of the gov- 
ernment when work is to be done. 

Almost simultaneously with the 
three campaigns run by the On- 
tario Department of Agriculture 
“Farm Recruits,” “Backyard Gar- 
dens” and “Better Seed”-—the 
committee launched a “support” 
campaign if about 400 mediums 
in Ontario. 

This advertising had as its ob- 
jective the awakening of the peo- 
ple to an appreciation of the se- 
riousness of the food crisis. _ It 
vas aimed to secure maximum ad- 
antage from the interest aroused 
y the concurrent and preceding 
ampaigns. The committee’s large 
idvertisement was headed “Fam- 
ne and World Hunger Are on 
Jur Threshold,” and stated in no 
incertain terms the imperative 
eed for a greater production of 

odstuffs right in the Province 

f Ontario. There was no beat- 
ig about the bush. The issue was 
ut up to each and every citizen. 
‘hen to get the greatest results 
cal Boards of Trade and other 
iblic bodies were organized to 
cure farm workers; to hold pub- 

meetings and to do locally 
hat the committee was endeav- 
ring to do provincially. 

The full-page newspaper adver- 
‘ements and double-page maga- 


| with anyone. 
| make a long-time exclusive con- 
| tract 
| suitable commodity. 
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Wanted 


A Mail Order 
Proposition 


An old established house, 
$500,000 capital and complete 
organization, desires a mail- 
order proposition—an article of 
universal and constant demand, 
if possible, among farm and 
country town people. 


No schemes considered. Must 
be a_ straight merchandising 
proposition—legitimate, merito- 
rious and possess a fair margin 
of profit. 

Will an interest 
However, would 


not consider 


with manufacturer of 


| Submit terms, full particulars 
| and accompany with any and 
| all printed matter descriptive of 


same. 


| All information will be held in 
| strictest confidence 
| thorough investigation, will be 
| returned, if found undesirable. 


and, after 


Address S. H. D., 
Box 306, care of Printers’ Ink. 


Agencies and 
Manufacturers 
| KINDLY TAKE NOTICE 


Bivavivariverivaivarivartvevtvarivarivertrer 
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Responsiveness 


There is not another trade paper 
that gives so much time, pa- 
tience, and thought to creating 
a closer relationship between its 
advertisers and readers, as does 


Dey Goods 


And the result has been a re- 
sponsiveness of amazing magni- 
tude. This responsiveness on 
the part of readers has created 
and brought to a state of per- 
manent power a following to be 
proud of. 





“Dry Goops’’ enjoys today a healthy buying 
circulation. Many a business stands ready to 
credit its success to the certain continued re- 
sponsiveness of ‘‘Dry Goops’’ readers and 
“Dry Goops’’ Service. 


116 W. 32d Street 
NEW - YORK - CITY 














When 
You Want 


MAIL ORDER 
SALES PLANS 
and COPY 


Consult 


SCOTT & SCOTT 


INCORPORATED 
144 East 32d Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone, Mad. Sq. 1839 








Twenty-five years’ interna- 
tional experience. We co- 
operate with recognized ad- 
vertising agents. 
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zine and farm-paper spreads were 
interspersed with smaller adver- 
tisements of a semi-classified na- 
ture which gave specific details of 
the “Help Wanted.” The jobs 
near a local unit or “War Produc- 
tion Club” were looked after by 
the local club, while the other 
jobs were filled by the Provincial 
Farm Help Bureau. 

Direct appeals were made to 
high school boys and to retired 
farmers, while college girls and 
young women were urged by af- 
filiated organizations. The ad- 
vertisement reproduced in Print- 
ERS’ INK of April 12th, entitled 
“High School Boys—The Empire 
Calls You,” was a very effective 
recruiter. The response to it was 
enormous and far-reaching, many 
high school lads in the United 
States offering their services as a 
result of it. Their services were 
just as urgently needed at home 
for the same sort of work, but 
there was no advertising to draw 
them. They happened upon the 
Canadian papers in some way or 
other, after they were several 
days old, and responded to the 
appeal. 

The copy for the committee’s 
advertising was written by the 
same agency which handled the 
“Apple Campaign” of 1914. The 
facts were driven home by the 
quotation of statistics proving 
that the crisis was real. This 
stirring call to help opened the big 
full-page advertisement : 


THE CRISIS 


France, England and Italy in peace 
times did not depend upon America, 
but on Russia, Rumania and Bulgaria 
for most of their breadstuffs. With 
these sources closed, the crisis of the 
hour demands that we see that our sol- 
diers and the Motherland are fed. 

Everyone in Great Britain has been 
put on limited rations; meat is pro 
hibited one day a week, and the mak 
ing of cakes and pastry has been stopped. 
Further restrictions are anticipated. 

Bread has gone to 24 cents per four- 
pound loaf in England, for the first 
time since the Crimean War. 

Lord Devonport, British Food Con- 
troller, proposes taking. authority tc 
search the houses of Great Britain to 
prevent food hoarding. 

Forty million men are either killed 
wounded or on active service. 

Twenty million men and women ar¢ 
supporting them by service in other wa: 
activities. 
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Twenty Million Miles 
of Telephone Wire 


The telephone wire in use 
in the Bell System is long 
enough to run from the earth 
to the moon and back again 
forty times. 


The Bell System has-about 
twice as much telephone wire 
as all Europe. 


More than 500,000 new 
telephones are being added 
to the Bell System yearly— 
almost as many as the total 
number of telephones in 
=ngland. 


In twelve months the Bell 
‘System adds enough tele- 
hones to duplicate the entire 


telephone systems of France, 
Italy and Switzerland com- 


bined. 


In proportion to population 
the extension of the Bell 
System in the United States 
is equal in two years to the 
total telephone progress of 
Europe since the telephone 
was invented—a period of 
about forty years. 


The Bell System fills the 
telephone needs of the 
American people with a 
thoroughness and a spirit of 
public service which are with- 
out parallel the world over. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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COLOR 


Today the problem is not whether color should 
be used in printed matter. It is Aow it shall be 
used. Ifcolor engraving were purely a mechan- 
ical process there would be very little need for 
the expensive staff of etchers maintained in the 
Beck plants. It is because intelligent reproduc- 
tion of color is the work of an organization of 
artists that most of the large advertisers employ 
usto makeall oftheir plates for magazines, post- 
ers and booklets—in two, three and four colors. 


B 


THE BECK ENGRAVING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 




















A. STEIN & CO. 


CHICAGO NEW; YORK 


announce the recent 
appointment of 


JOSEPH M. KRAUS 
Advertising Manager 





4) GARTERS 


4 No metal 
can touch you 


¥ PARIS 


June 15, 1917 
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In the last analysis, the land is bear- 


ing this burden. 

One million tons of food-carrying 
ships have been torpedoed since Febru- 
ary 1, 1917. 

Germany’s hope for victory is in the 
starvation of Britain through the sub- 
marine. 

Canada’s sons will have died in vain 
if hunger compels the Motherland’s sur- 
render. 

The land is waiting—the plow is 
ready—will we make the plow mightier 
than the sword? 
ma we help the acres to save the 
flag! 


Every daily and weekly newspa- 
per, the farm and religious press, 
and most of the magazines of the 
Province have been used in this 
campaign, in which it is estimated 
the Ontario Government has in- 
vested between $15,000 and $20,000. 

The Organization and _ Re- 
sources Committee state that the 
idvertising has produced very 
eratifying results. It is claimed 
that the acreage under cultivation 
has been increased 15 to 20 per 
‘ent over that of 1916, which 
sharply declined from the 1915 
acreage. 


Production” advertising. It will 


ie recalled that the advertising of | 


he Department of Agriculture in 
1915 secured an 
per cent in the acreage under cul- 


‘ivation, whereas the 1917 cam- | 
aigns promise an increase of 20 


to 25 per cent, in spite of the in- 
reasing shortage of men. 


New Officers of A. N. A. 


At the semi-annual meeting of the | 
ssociation of National Advertisers held | 


cently in Detroit, Charles E. Percy, 
the Joseph & Feiss Company, Cleve- 
nd, was elected a director to succeed 
irry Tipper, whose membership ceased 
en he became business manager of 
itomobile. Edward S. Babcox, of the 


estone Tire & Rubber Company, was | 


‘ted vice-president, to. fill the place 
the late E. A. Walton. 


l'\ll for Federal Law to Protect | 


Flag 


Senator Pomerene, of Ohio, intro- 
ed a bill a few days ago ‘‘to prevent 
punish the desecration, mutilation, 
improper use of the flag of the 
ited States of America,” to apply 
the entire country. The bill was | 
1 twice in the Senate and referred 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 


The 1915 acreage was a | 
record, due to the “Patriotism and | 


increase of 10 | 


| 


We will submit a 
“PRINTED SALESMEN” 
campaign of any magnitude 
—depending entirely upon 
merit, originality, and 
punch to secure your con- 
tract for its production. 
Established more than fifty years. The 
largest high grade printers in the world 
Che Lakeside Press 
R.R. Donnelley & Sons Co. 


Chicago, U.S. A. 





The Billboard 


with a circulation of over 
40,000 copies weekly will 
carry your message to opera- 
tors and individuals in the 


great amusement field. 


Hundreds of millions of 
dollars are spent annually by 
this field, and the road of least 
resistance to this business is 
to advertise in 


The 
Billboard 
Member A. B. C. 


New York Cincinnati, Ohio Chicago 
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How Advertising Helped Get a 
Market for Vanadium Steel 


Only One Item Among Many of the Materials Entering Into Auto- 
mobile Construction, But National Advertising Helped 
Secure a Quick Success For It 


By William S. Power 


Pres., The Power, Alexander & Jenkins Co., Detroit. 


EW of us realize the potency 

of national advertising in 
dragging out into the limelight 
the more obscure products of in- 
dustry. 

In the automobile world, for in- 
stance, we know that the national 
publications of large circulation 
are the logical mediums for the 
advertising of a motor car. 

A motor car is a finished prod- 
uct. 

The manufacturer goes direct 
to the public with his story, be- 
cause the public is his ultimate 
customer. He has something to 
sell to the public and he naturally 
takes the shortest route to the 
public heart. 

But there are manufacturers 
who don’t produce a finished prod- 
uct. They have nothing to sell to 
the public. They are producing 
merely an essential part of a fin- 
ished product, and their possible 
customers are limited to probably 
twelve or fifteen or, at the most, 
not more than fifty or sixty. The 
problem of these manufacturets 
is not merchandising, but rather 
the establishing of a degree of 
prestige that will make their prod- 
uct an asset to the manufacturer 
who uses it in his more completed 
product. 

In this class, we find such prod- 
ucts as the Delco starting, light- 
ing and ignition system, Timken 
axles and bearings, Continental 
motors, Hyatt roller bearings, 
Wagner and Westinghouse elec- 
tric systems, the Warner-Lenz 
and others of that type. 

These products have become as 
well known to the automobile buy- 
ing public as have the motor cars 
themselves. And the motor car 


Portion of address before the Maga- 
zine Departmental, St. Louis Conven- 
tion, A. A. C. of W 
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manufacturer advertising any one 
of these products as_ standard 
equipment, realizes that he is using 
an asset that has been built up for 
him by the parts manufacturer. 

So, we have come to learn in 
these last few years, that national 
advertising is not only an effec- 
tive medium for the sale of a fin- 
ished product, but that it can be 
used with unquestioned success in 
the exploitation of many of the 
essential parts of a finished prod- 
uct.* 

But advertising sometimes, at 
least, can go even farther back 
than this into elemental things. 
Its long arm can reach back be- 
hind the finished product; behind 
even the part itself and, occas- 
ionally, even behind the material 
of which the part is made. 

I have in mind a campaign | 
had the privilege of conducting 
some ten years ago for the Ameri- 
can Vanadium Company, of Pitts- 
burgh. 


AN ILLUSIVE PRODUCT TO ADVERTISE 


The American Vanadium Com- 
pany didn’t have a finished prod- 


uct to sell. It didn’t even make 
any essential part of a finished 
product; it did not even make the 
material that went into an essen- 
tial part of a finished product. 
All that it had to sell was one 
of the elemental parts of the ma- 
terial that was used in the manu- 
facture of some of the parts of a 
completed motor car. 

The American Vanadium Com- 
pany owned a mountain of Va- 
nadium ore, located in the tops 
of the Andes, away down in Peru 
And yet, the company, in order te 
sell the alloy from which Vana 
dium steel was made, went di 
rect to the public through th« 
large magazines of national cir- 
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SEVERAL YEARS AGO 


A group of Cleveland men interested in the manu- 
facture and selling of heavy machinery experienced 
considerable difficulty in showing their product to pros- 
pective customers. It was impossible for their sales- 
men to carry samples—catalogues gave merely general 
descriptions—photographs failed to give the right im- 
pression. The result of their thought and experimental 
work was 


THE 


CORTE-SCOP 


TODAY 
10,000 SALESMEN 


in 40 different lines of America’s foremost manufac- 
turers are using the Corte-Scope—adding human interest 
to their sales talk and selling more prospects. 





The Corte-Scope is a unique and striking method of 
interesting a customer—a method that is scientifically 
correct. 


It shows the goods as they ought to be shown. 


The Salesman with a Corte-Scope carries his whole 
sales ammunition 


IN HIS POCKET 


He need not depend upon word pictures to describe parts and 
features of the goods. The Corte-Scope lets him show the goods 
as they are—show the plant in which they are made—show the 
various processes that enter into this manufacture—show their 
various sizes. 


ORTE-SUOP 


IN YOUR SALES ORGANIZATION 





It costs nothing to find out and the Corte-Scope may be the 
means of materially increasing your sales—at a lessened selling 
cost—WRITE 

THE CortTe-Scope Co. 
1752 East 17th Street 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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ACRE RI 
18 Months Ago I Left | 


New York to become advertising 
manager of a large concern. To- 
day our factory is working over- 
time. Others in the same indus- 
try are working 3 or 4 days per | 
week. 


Now I’m coming back, bringing | 


this account with me, and am 
looking for an agency where un- 
limited development possible, 
or a private firm where I can 
handle both accounts. Specialist | 
in copy for musical instruments, | 
fine furniture, jewelry, and simi- | 
lar products having class appeal. | 


What do you say? 


C2. Box S02, 
Care Printers’ INK. 





is 











NUSUAL OPPOR- 
TUNITY is offered 
by an established, 


successful automo-_ 
bile company to an 


Assistant 
Sales Manager 


who knows his business and can 
prove it. 

Knowledge of automobile field 
and personal acquaintance with 
conditions throughout country 
essential. 


‘‘CONFIDENTIAL” 
*“*R,”? Box 304 
PRINTERS’ INK 
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culation and, in less than a year, 
put Vanadium steel firmly and 
permanently on the industrial map. 

Advertising was in a more or 
less primitive state ten years ago. 

The automobile industry was 
also in a somewhat primitive state. 

3oth advertising and the auto- 
mobile industry, however, were 
developing like a house on fire. 
Things were beginnmg to happen 


‘that presaged the dominant posi- 


| 
} 
| 
} 
| 
| 


tion that both advertising and the 
automobile industry occupy in the 
world to-day. The rapid develop- 
ment of the motor car demanded 
a steel that not only would with- 
stand tremendous strains and 
stresses, but that would stand up 
under long, continued vibration. 

No steel had ever been produced 
that would meet ,these conditions. 
There were plenty of steels that 
were hard enough and_ strong 
enough, but there was -no steel 
that was hard and strong and 
tough, all at the same time. 

Scientists realized that Vana- 
dium steel would meet the require- 
ments. 

3ut there was not any Vana- 
dium steel in existence. 

There was not even any of the 
alloy with which to make Va- 
nadium steel. 

Insignificant deposits of ferro- 
Vanadium were to be found here 
and there throughout the world 
3ut they were so insignificant as 
to be entirely uncommercial. So 
far as scientists knew there wa 
no really worth while deposit of 
Vanadium ore anywhere in th 
world. 

And then, just when the r 
quirements of industry demande: 
a steel of this particular tyne. 
there came the report of the dis 
covery of an entire mountain o 
Vanadium ore in the midst o 
the Andes. 

A company of Pittsburgh capi 
talists organized an expeditio: 
searched out the mountain at 
finally bought it. It is the on! 
large deposit of Vanadium oi 
that has ever been discovered an 
where in the world. 

Almost immediately after a 
quiring possession of this fa 
ulously valuable deposit, the Pitt 
burghers began to realize th 
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they had on their hands something 
of a white elephant. 

Nobody but the scientists had 
any knowledge whatever of Va- 
nadium steel or its possibilities. 

The steel manufacturers were 
amazingly uninterested in the 
product. Vanadium steel was a 
rather ticklish thing to make. It 
required a lot of very expert work 
and the steel manufacturers didn’t 
have time to fuss with it. Be- 
sides that, there was no estab- 
lished market for Vanadium steel, 
and they didn’t know whether 
they could sell it if they did 
make it. 

The next step of the men who 
owned the mountain in Peru, was 
to go to the parts manufacturers. 
They tried to make the manufac- 
turers of axles and springs and 
‘rankshafts realize the tremen- 
dous value of Vanadium steel in 
the products which they were 
manufacturing. But these men 
were pretty busy with their own 
business, trying to meet the de- 
mand of the rapidly growing mo- 
tor car trade. They had neither 
time nor inclination to experi- 
ment. 

Next, the motor car manufac- 
turers were tried. They, too, 
were a very busy body of people 
ind were not particularly inter- 
sted in anything excepting the 
roduction of cars to meet their 
irders. 

Advertising in metallurgical and 
other trade papers was tried, but 
the response was very meager and 
unsatisfactory. 

A couple of years were ex- 
vended in this preliminary work 
vithout any very definite results. 

Then, one night there came to 
ne an idea that was probably 
bout the wildest idea that ever 
ound lodging in an advertising 
1an’s head. 

I hurried down to the office the 
ext morning and put it up to the 
irectors of the American Vana- 
ium Company. We had tried in 
very known way to introduce 

anadium steel through logical 
nd what seemed to be the direct 
iannels, but we had not met with 
uccess. : 

I proposed that we go at it in 

hat seemed probably to be the 














BOOKLETS 


turned out by printers cost 
more than necessary, due to 
lack of standard methods of 
manufacture. 

Backed with 46 years’ printing 
experience and own large print- 
ing plant, we are devoting re- 
sources and knowledge to stand- 
ardization of envelope book- 
lets, which gives better product, 
quicker delivery and lower cost. 

Every business can use book- 
lets profitably and thousands of 
dollars can be saved by using 
Dando Standard (made) enve- 
lope Booklets. 

rite us on your business let- 
ter-head for sample (Standard 
No. 8) booklet: ‘“‘Money Saved 
Is Money Made’”’ which interest- 
ingly describes the advantages 
and economies Standard (made) 
Booklets provide. If you have a 
booklet or catalog send one with 
your letter. 


THE DANDO COMPANY 
Dando Building 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


























SALES 
MANAGER 
WANTED 


UCCESSFUL and well-estab- 

lished automobile company 

wants an experienced, ener- 
getic and forceful sales manager 
who is now making good in the 
automobile business and who 
knows from his own experience 
conditions all over the country. 


This is an unusual opportunity for 
a top notch man, as the car is one 
of the most successful on the 
market. 


Write in confidence full details 


regarding experience, present con- 
nection, salary, etc. 


“M.,” BOX 305, PRINTERS’ INK 
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Can You Use 


an experienced man capable of 
organizing and handling sales 
or advertising department? 
Knows men, methods and mediums. 
Can write, plan and supervise all 
kinds of advertising. Exceptional 
sales-letter writer. Keenly alert— 
mentally and physically active—good 
character. 37, married. Would like 
connection with growing concern 
with opportunity to become integral 
part. $4000 if right assurances for 
future are given. A business build- 
er as well as a business getter. If 
you want results, with loyal, hearty 
co-operation, write me to-day. Ad- 
dress “A. W.,’? Box 311, care Print- 
ers’ Ink. : 





Effective Spanish Advertising 


For many years in charge of this work 
for a large corporation selling a varied 
and technical line, my work has become 
known throughout Latin-America for its 
accuracy and advertising excellence. I 
have a certain amount of time which 
could be devoted to one or two clients. 
Address Latin-America, Box 310, care 
Printers’ Ink. 








AGENCIES 


A thoroughly equipped type- 
setting plant with facilities, 
brains and ideas needs finan- 
cial aid. Therefore, would like 
in some way to _ co-operate 
with a prominent New York 
agency and offer the services 
of this plant in return for 
financial support. This  co- 
operation would mean a great 
saving to the agency in ad com- 
position and general printing. 
Address “D. H.,” Box 309, 
care Printers’ Ink. 


Glass Head Pins 
Sales Maps 
Plotting Papers 


Show Salesmen, Customers, Agencies; 
sales you made and 
Bales you didn’t. 


Edexco Charting 
Papers 
8HOW Produetion, 
Bales, Costs and 
Profits, by days, 
weeks, months or 
years. 
Big Sample Package 
containing Charting 
os Curve Cards, Sample Map 
Mount and assortment of Map 
'. Pins and Map-marking devices 
~—» gent for fifteen 20. stamps. 
Our map pins—exact Write for @ copy o 
ty 

























































































Booklet for Executives—‘Graph, 
fc Presentation of Facts.” FREE, 


EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITION CO. 
626 Custom House St., Providence, R. |. 
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most illogical and indirect way, 
by advertising Vanadium steel di- 
rect to the public. 

I suggested that we tell the 
Vanadium story to every automo- 
bile buyer and prospective buyer 
in the country ; that we make these 
automobile buyers and prospective 
buyers realize the tremendous 
need for a steel of the type of 
Vanadium in the automobile in- 
dustry, and that we actually sell 
to the public the Vanadium-built 
automobile. 

The general manager of the 
American Vanadium Company 
was a man of pretty large vision 
and of rather unusual imagination. 
And, inside of a couple of days, 
an appropriation of $30,000 was 
made to be expended in national 
mediums within a period of six 
months, 

Thirty thousand dollars in six 
months was quite some appropria- 
tion ten years ago. 

The campaign lasted full six 
months. Probably one-half doz- 
en of the larger national publica- 
tions was used. The copy was 
simply the straightforward, un- 
technical story of Vanadium steel. 
It was an amazirigly interesting 
and romantic story, and it accom- 
plished its purpose. Inside of a 
couple of months, the interest in 
Vanadium steel commenced to de- 
velop all along the line. 

The Ford Motor Company was 
the first to adopt it for front axles 
and crankshafts Others quickly 
fell into line. Inside of the 
first year, Vanadium steel was 
a firmly established and very 
necessary part of the automobile 
industry. 

To-day, it is recognized by au- 
tomobile engineers as the back- 
bone of the industry. 

The American Vanadium Com- 
pany is one of the strongest and 
most successful industrial organ- 
izations in the country. 

It is too much to say that it 
owes its success to national ad- 
vertising, but it is not too much 
to say that its success was 
achieved more quickly, more eco 
nomically and more permanently 
through the aid of national adver 
tising, than would have been pos 
sible by any other known method 
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‘“‘Has the production of -- 
motor cars reached 


the saturation point?” 
This and a hundred other 
questions you will find 
clearly answered in 


“Story of the Automobile” 


By H. L. BARBER, Economist and Financial Writer 
Author of ‘‘Making Money Make Money,” etc. 


Buyers and Sellers 10 intelligently buy or sell. 
of Advertising motor car and accessory adver- 


tising you should read this book 
—the pioneer in its field—the only authentic book in print 
telling the story of the industry-which in a comparatively few 
years has jumped into third place by passing the One Billion 
Dollar Sales Mark in 1916—a business in which either tens of 
thousands of dollars are made or wasted in advertising. 


Authentic “Story of the Automobile” is just off the 

press. In addition to the chapter by 
Up to Date Ward ‘G WESTLAKE, there i 
another by the BUSINESS BOURSE of New York, the most 
authentic data, we believe, that has ever been compiled— 
cach and every chapter in this book worth the price of the 
‘ntire volume. 250 pages, illustrated with Charts and Com- 
parative Tables; lists all makes of cars with prices; bound in 
loth, stamped in Gold, 8vo; $1.50 at all leading booksellers. 
rade supplied by A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago; Baker & 
aylor Co., New York, and other leading book wholesalers. 
\sk your bookseller, or mailed direct for $1.50—your library 
vill be incomplete without it. 


A. J. MUNSON & CO., Publishers 
Dept. A2, 20 W. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Renewed Up to now the 


defining of ad- 
Interest in the vertising has 


Definition of peen more or less 

Advertising of a scholastic 
pastime that produced little of 
practical value. Within the next 
year or two, however, the matter 
is likely to become a question of 
dollars-and-cents interest that will 
gravely concern every advertiser. 
With the advertising account 
looming up as a subject for taxa- 
tion, advertisers are going to be 
mighty careful what they put 
there. 

In the proposed Revenue Bill 
the Senate Finance Committee 
seems to have a clear idea of just 
what kind of advertising will be 
taxed. Theoretically the assess- 
ment and collection of this tax 
may appear to be very simple, but 
in actual practice many knotty 
complications, due to the differ- 
ence of opinion as to what is ad- 
vertising, are likely to be encoun- 
tered. 
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In any event it is almost certain 
that we will witness the spectacle 
of many concerns making a radi- 
cal revision in their definition of 
advertising. Donations, money 
spent in entertaining customers or 
prospects, the salary of the presi- 
dent’s “harmless, necessary” 
nephew and other embarrassing 
financial outlays, that many com- 
panies have been tossing into the 
advertising account, undoubtedly 
will now be put where they belong 
—in the overhead, general ex- 
pense, selling expense or some 
similar account. Executives that 
have heretofore been indifferent 
to the subject are now apt to make 
some yery sharp distinctions be- 
tween the miscellaneous spending 
of money for alleged advertising 
purposes and the investment of 
money in real advertising. 

There are few questions that are 
asked Printers’ INK as often as 
“What is the amount of money 
put into advertising of all kinds 
in the United States each year?” 
The amount has been variously 
estimated, but as a matter of fact 
the exact or even the approximate 
figure is not known. In the ab- 
sence of a uniform and universal 
acceptance of what advertising is, 
an accurate statement of this 
country’s total advertising appro- 
priation cannot be obtained. Cer- 
tain it is that millions of dollars 
are annually charged to advertis- 
ing for items that didn’t even have 
a remote connection with it. This 
is one of the unjust burdens that 
advertising always has had to bear. 
If the imminence of a tax re- 
lieves it of this unrighteous load, 
real advertising will have a better 
chance than ever to show what it 
can do. When not handicapped 
with a lot of parasitical charges, 
it will be freer to demonstrate its 
value as a business-builder. 


Is Price Is it advisable 


for the manufac- 
Advertising turer to adver- 


Good Policy ? tise the price of 
his product as much as he adver- 
tises the product itself? Develop- 
ments during the last few months 
have caused many advertisers to 
give a good deal of thought to 
that question. Manufacturers, like 
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the makers of the Ingersoll Dol- 
lar watch, have suddenly been 
compelled to withdraw the prices 
which they have been advertising 
for many years. Would it have 
been better if they had placed less 
emphasis on the price and more 
on the products? 

Concerns such as the National 
Biscuit Company, which gave the 
price prominence on their pack- 
ages and in much of their adver- 
tising, have been forced to raise 
prices. Will the wide publicity 
which was given the former prices 
injure the sale of the goods at the 
new figures. In other words, 
when the price is extensively ad- 
vertised in connection with the 
product, isn’t there danger that it 
will become a sort of secondary 
trade-mark, that cannot be readily 
changed, without undoing much of 
the costly work that it took to 
build it up? 

Before trying to answer these 
questions, the other side of the 
subject must be considered. There 
is no denying that, when a manu- 
facturer finds it possible to adver- 
tise the price and place it on his 
packages, it furthers the sale of 
the goods. It operates against 
price-cutting. It influences the 
manufacturer not to raise his 
prices unnecessarily. It makes re- 
tail selling easier. It prevents mis- 
takes, checks overcharging and 
has other advantages that cannot 
be ignored. 

Without its price advertising, 
would the Ingersoll Dollar watch 
have been so successful? It is 
hard to say. Featuring the price 
was the vitalizing idea of the busi- 
ness. Some other idea might have 
heen just as effective, but that is 
problematical. The insistent ad- 
vertising of “K C” Baking Pow- 
der at “25 ounces for 25 cents” is 
probably the basis of the success 
of the Taques Mfg. Co. The Pom- 
veian Olive Oil Company has al- 
ways Closely allied the advertising 
f its product and of its price. 
rhe plan is at least partly respon- 
sible for the notable success of 
this article. Many other well- 
known companies have proved the 
alue of emphasizing the price in 
heir advertising. The selling 
vorth of the plan has been dem- 


onstrated in so many instances 
that it should not now be lightly 
discarded. 

Were it not for the extraordi- 
nary world conditions prevailing 
at present, the value of price ad- 
vertising for those manufacturers 
who find the policy practical, 
would never have been ques- 
tioned. Even now there is noth- 
ing in the recent experience of the 
Ingersoll Watch Company, the 
National Biscuit Company and of 
other concerns to discredit the 
policy. Though the price of their 
goods had been strongly featured, 
the advertising has so well en- 
trenched the products themselves 
that the raising of the price above 
the established figure did not af- 
fect the sale very much, if at all. 


Publishers As - go to 
press it is re- 

_—. ported that the 

Senate Finance 

Advertising Committee is 
considering a tax of 1% per cent 
on advertising receipts and an in- 
crease in the second-class postal 
rate to 14 cents a pound. The 
latter proposal is naturally meet- 
ing with strong opposition, as it 
has been proved again and again 
that any increase in postage would 
drive many publishers out of 
business. If the postal rates are 
left unchanged, however, the tax 
on advertising will be accepted by 
many publishers in good grace as 
our share of the burdens of war. 

Such a tax will probably be “ab- 
sorbed” by some publications with- 
out an effort to pass it on, either ~ 
to advertisers or readers. The 
testimony of the publishers’ repre- 
sentatives in Washington has 
shown, however, that the increased 
cost of paper and other supplies 
has already reduced many peri- 
odicals to a very narrow margin 
of profit; and some of these may 
find it necessary to meet this new 
taxation by an increase in rates. 
Even then the burden will, of 
course, fall directly on the pub- 
lishers until the expiration of ex- 
isting contracts. 

Nearly every tax proposed in the 
revenue bill has been severely crit- 
icised by those on whom it would 
bear the hardest, but we must rec- 
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ognize that taxes are a necessary 
burden. It must be remembered 
that Congress has been called upon 
to raise by taxation a sum out of 
all proportion to the ordinary in- 
come of the government, and has 
been obliged to cast about for al- 
most every conceivable source of 
revenue. So long as the taxes im- 
posed are not manifestly confisca- 
tory and do not unduly discrimi- 
nate against some particular class, 
they should be acquiesced in and 
paid with a cheerful willingness to 
give up something for the great 
cause in which we fight. 

In this spirit the publishing in- 
dustry as a whole will freely join 
in the common sacrifice. We must 
close our eyes to the unfair fea- 
tures of the advertising tax—its 
discrimination, for instance, in fa- 
vor of direct-mail advertising and 
advertising by house-organs, as 
opposed to the use of periodical 
space. We should regard it as 
the lesser of two evils; for it is 
undoubtedly far less burdensome 
than a great increase in second- 
class postal rates would be. It will 
cut down profits, but it will not 
drive many publishers out of busi- 
ness. 

Elsewhere in this issue of 
PrinTERS’ INK appears a_ letter 
from Col. R. J. Reynolds, the pro- 
ducer of Prince Albert tobacco, in 
regard to the excess profits tax. 
This, too, as we have more than 
once pointed out, is a tax on ad- 
vertising. That is to say it taxes, 
as “excess,” profits earned 
through good will bought by ad- 
vertising, unless they have been 
capitalized. But Congress seems 
to be coming to realize this, and 
there is reason to hope that in 
time our lawmakers will recognize 
advertising for what it is—a form 
of salesmanship. If a manufac- 
turer pays a salesman a certain 
salary to sell his goods, the trans- 
action is not taxed. If he spends 
the same amount on advertising 
in order to secure equal or better 
results, a two per cent tax is 
levied on the sum expended. Yet 
in each case it is a legitimate sell- 
ing expense. When Congress and 
the public generally come to re- 
alize that advertising is neither a 
luxury nor an expression of com- 
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mercial self-conceit, but a very ef- 
ficient method of salesmanship, 
the chances are that it will no 
longer be singled out for taxation. 

Meanwhile, let us accept with a 
good grace our share of the bur- 
den of war, and cheerfully pay 
our taxes for the common cause. 


Won’t Stop Advance Billing 


The National Advertising Commis- 
sion has declined to interfere with the 
practice of some magazine publishers— 
especially publishers of the women’s 
magazines—who bill the advertiser for 
space used before the appearance of 
the advertisements. 

A report of the trade-practice com- 
mittee of the Commission made at the 

. A. C. of W. convention, suggested 
that there was no uniformity of dis- 
counts in trade generally, and it did 
not believe there could be in the pub- 
lishing field. 

The complaint against this practice, 
which seriously affects some advertis- 
ers, had been pending in the committee 
for many months, and a great deal of 
evidence was taken before the decision 
was reached. 

One of the contentions of the pub- 
lishers was that they were justified 
from the fact that they had to go to such 
great expense before publication, but 
G. B. Sharpe, representing the national 
advertisers, declared this was not a 
reasonable explanation, for most manu- 
facturers have to make their goods far 
in advance of the time when the money 
is to be received for them. The trade- 
practice committee responded that lt- 
tle consideration was given this _par- 
ticular plea of the publishers, but that 
it did not seem practical for the com- 
mittee to suggest a unjformity of dis- 
counts as applying to all mediums. 


Hudson to Use More IlIlustra- 
tions 


Striking changes in copy appeal are 
planned in future Hudson automobile 
advertising. Campaigns nqw in prep- 
aration by the Campbell-Ewald Com- 
pany, of Detroit, will feature more pic- 
tures. This change is being made on 
the theory that the motoring public is 
now familiar with the mechanical fea- 
tures of the car and that selling ad- 
vantages can be more easily presented 
by graphic illustrations than by printed 
text. 


“American 


Appointment by 
Farming” 


Orland Thompson has been appoint- 
ed advertising manager of American 


Farming, Chicago, to succeed Wilbur 
L. Arthur. Mr. Arthur’s appointment 
as manager of the Eastern office of 
Home Life was announced in Print- 
ERS’ Inx last week. 
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How many thousand 


catalogues have you 
needlessly WASTED 


IN EUROPE?P 


A great many unquestionably, that exact 
knowledge of conditions could have saved. 


The practice of many American manufac- 
turers of securing lists of names and of 
mailing expensive catalogues to such names 
is even more likely to be wasteful in Europe 
than in America. 


You probably utilize the services of a good 
advertising agency in America. Why not 
adopt the same policy in Europe? 


e 
We know the people, the mediums and the rates; be- 
sides we are by long odds the best equipped copy and 
plan advertising agency in Continental Europe. 


We make sure of-selling and distributing conditions 
before starting an advertising campaign. 


Correspondence in any known language. 


Société Européenne de Publicité 
French Ltd. Co. Capital 5,000,000 Francs. 


Operating the amalgamated advertising agencies of 
John F. Jones—M. & P. Mery—C. O. Communay. 
10 Rue de la Victoire, Paris, France. 
Cable address—Sepublicit—Paris. 


Representatives in the U. S., Collin Armstrong, Inc., 
1463 Broadway, New York. 


Representatives in Canada, Smith, Denne & Moore, Ltd., 
Lumsden Bldg., Toronto. 
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ASSISTANT TO ART DIRECTOR 
WANTED AT ONCE 


He will assist in supervising the work of artists in pro- 
ducing dummies and in making finished drawings for 
everything from the simplest folder to the most elaborate 
catalogue. 

He should have the ability to create dummies and to 
translate ideas into sketches as guides for artists to 
follow. 

He should be familiar with engraving in all its 
branches, so as to be able in a short time to take charge 
of ordering cuts and engravings. 

The salary will be in direct proportion to the experi- 
ence and ability of the man whose qualifications best fit 
him for this particular work. The right man can make 
a permanent connection with one of the recognized lead- 
ers in the printing industry. 

State all qualifications clearly and completely in your 
first letter, sending samples of your own work; reasons 
for wishing to make a change, etc. Address “A. A. A. A.,” 
Box 301, c/o Printers’ INK, 185 Madison Ave., New York. 


























Big Salary for Big Man 








First-class New York Agency has opening 
for a solicitor on straight salary basis—a 
man of thorough agency training, high 
standards, broad vision and sound advertis- 
ing judgment. A man who knows how to 
solicit and close large accounts. 


In writing, state experience and salary ex- 
pected. 


“A. F.,” Box 307 
Printers’ Ink 
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How Shall Local 
Market Peculiarities Be 
Regarded? 


(Continued from page I2) 


successful merchandiser do not in 
themselves tell the story of how 
success was attained. Hence, in 
manufacturing, the world from 
generation to ‘generation makes 
steady progress, and what is once 
learned is rarely lost; but in the 
realm of merchandising, since 
successes do not leave an explana- 
tion of their success, much that 
each generation learns through 
experience is buried with it and 
to a considerable extent must be 
learned over again in the next 
generation. 

Thus, at present the laws of 
merchandising have not been 
clearly formulated. But it seems 
clear that merchandising laws do 
exist and that those laws are in- 
timately connected and associated 
with all those other laws that are 
developing the economic and so- 
cial activities of mankind. 

The problem for the merchant 
is to act in harmony with these 
laws which are already apparent, 
to study all those influences which 
are shaping the demands of his 
customers, and, by applying his 
efforts in harmony with the great 
national movements, attain the 
maximum business success for his 
community. 


C. P. A.’s Annual Meeting 


The fifty-ninth annual meeting of 
the Canadian Press Association, Inc., 
vill be held in Toronto, on June 14th 
ind 15th. John R. Rathom, of the 
Providence Journal, will give an ad- 
lress on ‘‘Some Inside History” on 
ditorial Night, which is to be devoted 
o the general theme of ‘The Press in 
he War. Among the other topics up 
vr discussions will be the question of 
‘who’ll pay the commission. 


Bank Appoints Vice-President 
in Charge of Publicity 


Francis H. Sisson has been appointed 

ice-president in charge of geno by 
ie Guaranty Trust ‘Company, of of New 
ork. He was formerly assistant chair- 
tan of the Railway Executives’ Ad- 
isory Committee, and previous to that 
is vice-president and general man- 
ger of the H. E. Lesan Advertising 
\gency. 
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PLEASE 


bring this to the attention of 
your Sales Manager : 


Mr. Powers—late Manager of 
the Hotel Powers in Paris, 
France—is at present in New 
York and has just formed a 
Company for the purpose of 
representing one or a_ few 
American firms in France. 


He has lived in Paris for the 
past 28 years and is thoroughly 
conversant with the French 
language, business customs and 
mentality of the people. 


Thru his extensive connections 
there he can offer you an at- 
tractive opportunity of entering 
the French market. 


Should you be contemplating 
immediate or future export busi- 
ness to France he will be 
pleased to take the matter up 
with you at your convenience. 


The need in France for Amer- 
ican merchandise is very great. 
If you wait until the war is over 
—it may be too late. 


HARRY POWERS & CO. 


Incorporated 
FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


Murray Hill 


581 


Phone, 3454 
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Motor Department 
in the Metropolitan 


EGINNING with the July issue the Metropolitan 

will publish a series of articles on motor subjects 

by E. A. Stephens, written especially to interest 
the owner or prospective buyer of pleasure or com- 
mercial vehicles. 
These articles, we believe, will be of a decidedly unusual 
character. While they will give practical information 
and suggestions on phases of motoring rarely if ever 
before discussed, yet they are written in an easy conver- 
sational style which will interest the layman and expert 
alike. Besides the articles, readers’ questions will be 
answered by mail or in the magazine. 
Mr. Stephens has been selected to conduct this department be- 
cause he is remarkably well equipped ‘not only technically but in 
his ability to write an interesting story. He has been writing for 
leading automobile papers for many years, is largely responsible 
for the unique editorial contents of the Metropolitan’s Dealer 
Supplements, and at present is devoting part of his time to the 
Government, examining applicants for army motor truck drivers 
in the reserve corps. 
The t#tle of the first article in the July Metropolitan, “How to 
Run Your Car at a Minimum Cost,” indicates the real value of 
the series. Upkeep is the big problem which has kept thousands 
of people from buying cars, yet it has never before been dis- 
cussed intelligently. 
The article for the August issue, out July 7th, will deal with the 
Electrical system. An analysis of the system will be made, aiming 
to eliminate trouble and get 100% efficiency. 


Metropolitan 


“THE LIVEST MAGAZINE IN AMERICA” 
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ULLAL ROLLA 


0. Hl. CARRINGTON, MANAGER OF ADVERTISING, 
432 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK * 
"HONE 9195 MADISON SQUARE. 


3 
I 
George S. Thorsen, Western Manager Lewis E. Kingman, New England Mer. 


831 Peoples Gas Building. Chicago 645 Tremont Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
Phone, Harrison 2240 Phone, Haymarket 1891 
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JUNE MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES FOR JUNE 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising.) 


STANDARD SIZE 
Agate 
Pages. 
Review of Reviews....... 122 
Harper’s Magazine....... 
World’s Work 
Scribner’s 
Century 
Atlantic Monthly 
Everybody’s Magazine..... 
Si. PHMMOMENS 165454415 <:0:5.9:54% 
Red Book 
Popular (2 May issues).. 
Motion Picture Magazine... 
Photoplay 


11,868 
11,262 
11,236 
8,125 
5,782 
5,766 
5,574 
4,464 
4,367 
4,003 
3,503 
2,191 


bd db W& ¢ 


is) 
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Munsey’s 
Blue Book 
Ainslee’s 
Wide World 
Bookman 
Smart Set 


Agate 

Lines. 
American 28,612 
Cosmopolitan 
McClure’s 
Metropolitan 
Sunset 


22,698 
18,778 
16,911 


14,978 | 
10,057 | 


Hearst’s 

Boys’ Life 
Boys’ Magazine 
urrent Opinion 


9,337 
7,759 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising.) 

Agate 
Columns. Lines. 
86,406 
45,533 
44,977 
38,527 


Vogue (2 issues) 

farper’s: Bagatc:cc siccesee 271 
idies’ Home Journal 

ood Housekeeping....... 
Voman’s Home Companion 165 
ictorial Review 

/elineator 


25,600 
21,504 
18,449 
18,350 
12,128 
10,171 
10,153 


‘esigner 
Voman’s Magazine........ 
'eCall’s 
ople’s Home Journal.... 50 
RdIGS’ WOT siiicscvaades 





28,584 | 


3,858 | 


33,114 | 
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Contents for the 
AUGUST 


Metropolitan 


Theodore Roosevelt 
on 


“*My Proposal to Raise a Volunteer Army”’ 
—The Correspondence that took place 
between Theodore Roosevelt and 
Secretary Baker 


William Hard 
“The Treachery of the German Working 
Class’”—an interview with Arthur 
Henderson, the Labor member 
of the British Cabinet 
Editorial by 
H. J. Whigham 


Adventures in Spiritualism 
told by readers in letters to the Editor 
“‘Humorous War Sketches” 

y W. E. Hi 
Adventures and Letters 
of Richard Harding Davis 
“Snappy Display” 
by Sinclair Lewis 
“The Testing of Mary Regan” 
by Leroy Scott 


“People and Things” 
by Mabel D. Thayer 
“The Indian Drum” 
by Edwin Balmer and 

William MacHarg 


“The Woman Who Was a Shadow” 
by Grace Sartwell Mason 


“The King’s Cup” 
by Lawrence Perry 


“Put Us Off at Washington” 
by Art Young 
“Mr. Beety and Empires” 
by Clarence Day, Jr. 


Financial Department 


by Dr. Charles W. Gerstenberg 


Motor qo 
by E. A. Stephens 
Art Supplement in Rotarygravure 


Cover Design 
by C. H. Taffs 


Metropolitan 


“THB LIVEST MAGAZINE IN AMERICA” 


0. H. CARRINGTON, MGR. or Apv’a 
432 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Agate 
Lines 
9,729 
9,163 
8,632 
8,409 
7,614 


Columns 
Modern Priscilla 
Holland’s Magazine 
Southern Woman’s Mag... 
To-day’s Housewife....... 
People’s Popular Monthly. 


Mother’s Magazine........ 7,554 
Needlecraft 
_ Home Life 


4,609 
3,958 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES CARRY- 
ING GENERAL AND CLASS 
ADVERTISING 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising. ) 

Agate 
Columns. Lines. 
41,712 
34,006 
32,317 
30,946 


Vanity Fair 
Country Life in America.. 202 
Popular Mechanics (pages) 144 
System (pages) 138 
Popular Science Monthly 
(pages) 107 
Field & Stream 164 
House & Garden 104 
National Sportsman (pages) 67 
Outer’s 97 
Physical Culture (pages)... 49 
Travel 68 
Outing (pages) 46 
House Beautiful 70 
Association Men (pages)... 43 
Theatre 56 
Recreation 62 
Arts & Decoration........ 
Outdoor Life (pages) 
Illustrated World (pages). 
Garden 
Countryside Magazine 
Extension Magazine....... 
International Studio 
Art World 


23,998 
23,545 
16,638 
15,161 
14,002 
11,166 
10,940 
10,436 
10,403 
9,744 
9,408 
8,708 
8,470 
8,267 
7,851 
7,780 
7,184 
5,775 
5,107 
3,360 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising.) 
Agate 
Columns. Lines. 
Canadian Courier (4 May 
issues) 
Everywoman’s World 
Canadian Home Journal... 
MacLean’s 
Canadian Magazine 


22,347 
20,700 
19,292 
17,176 
11,480 
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VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MAY WEEKLIES 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising. ) 


Agate 
Columns. Lines. 

May 1-7 
Saturday Evening Post.. 314 
Literary Digest......... 159 


53,515 
23,511 
Collier’s 87 
OS iswcicbntccasae OO 
Scientific American 41 
Oe er nee eee 39 
Independent 42 

42 
The Nation. . 41 
Christian Herald'............ 32 
Youth’s Companion 27 
Every Week 21 
Churchman 20 
Judge 22 
Associated Sunday Mags. 15 
All-Story (pages) 10 


May 8-14 
Saturday Evening Post.. 
Lateraty. Digest.......:.. 
Collier’s 
RNNE os. 54526 elev os see 
Outlook 
Independent 
REG Gyiea seg sce ses uae 
Illustrated Sunday Mag.. 
Scientific American 
The Nation 
Every Week 
Youth’s Companion 
Christian Herald 


Associated Sunday Mags. 
Churchman 
All-Story (pages) 


May 15-21 
Saturday Evening Post.. 
Literary Digest......... 
Collier’s . 
Scientific 
NGPINN Sos veep wa-s cies 
Outlook 
Independent 


Christian Herald 

Every Week 

Judge 

The Nation 

Youth’s Companion 
Churchman 

Associated Sunday Mags. 
All-Story (pages) 
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NO 


5 
3 
0 
8 
1 
9 
9 
0 
3 
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6 
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3 
8 
2 
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Agate 
Columns Lines 

lay 22-28 
Saturday Evening Post.. 311 53,028 
Literary Digest......... 209 30,820 
Collier’s 20,242 
Outlook 11,427 
Leslie’s 8,946 
6,442 
Scientific American 6,245 
Illustrated Sunday Mag.. 5,100 
Youth’s Companion.... 4,393 
Christian Herald 4,272 
Judge 3,520 
Independent 3,206 
Every Week 2,975 
The Nation 2,387 
Churchman 2,155 
Associated Sunday Mags. 1,271 
All-Story (pages)...... 872 


May 29-31 
Leslie’s 5,559 
5,309 
Outlook 5,109 
Christian Herald 3,202 
Che Nation 2,444 
Youth’s Companion 2,118 


Totals for May 
Saturday Evening Post 
Literary Digest 
Collier’s 
‘Outlook 


Scientific 


Independent 
Christian Herald 
*Youth Companion 
*The Nation 
Every Week 
Judge 
hurchman 
[llustrated Sunday Magazine 
\ssociated Sunday Magazines 
\ll-Story (pages) 
* 5 issues per month. 
2 issues per month. 


ECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 
ING IN MONTHLY 
CLASSIFICATIONS 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising.) 
Agate 
Columns. Lines. 
Harper's. Bazat.:...<.. 271 45,533 
Ladies’ Home Journal 224 44.977 
Vanity:-Fair........... 263 41,712 


Agate 
Columns. Lines. 
. Good Housekeeping.... 269 38,527 
. Country Life in America 202 34,006 
. Woman’s Home Com- 
panion 33,114 
. Popular Mechanics 
(pages) 32,317 
. System (pages) 30,946 
. American 28,612 
; Cosmopolitan: <.....5.0% 28,584 
. Review of Reviews 
(pages) 27,373 
. Pictorial Review 25,600 
. Harper’s Mag. (pages) 111 25,025 
- Popular Science Month- 
ly (pages) 23,998 
. Field & Stream 23,545 
. McClure’s 22,698 
. World’s Work (pages) 22,146 
. Delineator 21,504 
. Everywoman’s World.. ¢20,700 
. Scribner’s (pages)..... 20,051 
. Canadian Home Journal 96 19,292 
. Metropolitan 18,778 
. Designer 18,449 
Woman’s Magazine.... 18,350 
. MacLean’s 17,176 


woe eee 
KF SoWUOANAMN 


wo & & vw 
nk wd 


O’Donnell Wins Libel Case 


The Louisiana Supreme. Court on 
June 11 rendered a unanimous verdict 
in favor of Hugh A. O’Donnell, pub- 
lisher of the New Orleans American, 
in the criminal libel case brought 
against him by the mayor and city ad- 
ministration. 


With Toronto “World” 


J. Beverly Robinson, formerly adver- 
tising manager of Canadian Farm, has 
joined the staff of the Toronto World. 
Hew Trill, who has been connected 
with the World, has joined the adver- 
tising staff of the Montreal Gazette. 


Harvey a New York Repre- 
sentative 


Robert M. Harvey, for a number of 
years with Walter C. Kimball, Inc., 
New York, is now representing Amer- 
ican Motherhood, Keith’s Magazine and 
the Pittsburgh Christian Advocate, with 
headquarters in New York. 


“Excavating Engineer” Sus- 
pended by War 


The Excavating Engineer, published 
in Milwaukee, has temporarily suspend- 
ed publication, due to the fact that 
both the editor and his assistant have 
joined the Government’s military forces, 
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ae ero . . —_ or ‘ 
“PRINTERS’ INK’S” FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF 
JUNE ADVERTISING 
;ENERAL MAGAZINES , 
—— atTT - 1916 1915 yes dies 
» : *22,698 *29,90 * 34,954 23,576 13 
ae covert , oe #38584 ytd 21,592 372 108,48! 
osmopo itan : . £0, 00% ’ 0776 95°54 
Review of Reviews..........+-+:. 27,373 2 20,7 76 3, eh 
Harper’s Magazine 25,025 5,760 22,375 21,34 - “ 
World’s 2 146 5,25 ~23:920 20,3 apd 
Metropolitan 778 5,242 *20, 964 oc 
American 612 30. 15,393 222 77,53 
S 37 3 2,10 
Sunset 911 a 16,184 d 72,10 
Scribner’s 4051 ; 14,042 ,092 68,67 
Everybody’s 868 917 18,643 8,326 63,75 
Hearst's 0,057 r *16,357 5,0 5 146 
Century 5,485 3,8 10,822 3,4 53,55 
“ 7 2,175 7 48,60 
American Boy i ; 12,175 , ve 
Atlantic Monthly : ; 6,868 984 — 
Red Book oe oye5 8.666 of pore 
Munsey’s 5,57 156 338 : peg 
St. Nicholas ,262 8,8: .65 ’ IF,9/ 
Boys’ Magazine 
Current Opinion A 
Ainslee’s ,367 5,23 4,466 


321.257 323,10: 291,680 310,348 1,246,38 
* Changed from standard to flat size. 
IMEN’S M. 
Vogue (2 issues) 86,406 35,8 59,27 72,663 304,29 
Ladies’ Home Journal 977 33, “4, 26,998 — 129,99 
Harper’s 5.53: it B33 14,348 124,7: 
Good Housekeeping 38,527 22,84 24,07 27,552 112,99 
Woman’s Home Companion 33,11 28,15 9,078 19,829 100,17: 
Pictorial Review 
Delineator 
Woman’s Magazine 
Designer 
McCall’s Magazine 
Ladies’ World 
Modern Priscilla 
People’s Home Journal.......... 
Mother’s Magazine 
382,195 337,15 268,811 283,483 
* Changed from standard to flat size. 
CLASS MAGAZINES 
Vanity Fair 41,712 46,855 31,688 29,577 
Country Life In America....... 34,006 32,798 26,208 35,959 
System 30,946 30,012 26,124 25,528 
Popular Mechanics 32,317 29,036 24,136 23,688 
Popular Science 23,998 18,754 16,206 17,080 
Field & 23,545 8,641 15,512 16,520 
House & Garden 16,638 604 9,919 13,341 
Outing 10,436 ,801 11,078 14,000 
House Beautiful 10,403 229 7,990 12,039 
Countryside Magazine 7,184 169 9,717 13,430 
Theatre 9,408 2,610 8,400 8,442 
Physical Culture 11,166 371 8,420 9,072 
Travel 10,940 398 6.804 10,312 
Garden Magazine 7,780 8,203 5,880 8,288 
Illustrated World 7.851 9,001 6,202 
International Studio 5,085 7,231 
283,415 274,713 219,108 
WEEKLIES (5 May issues) 
Saturday Evening 216 *150,907 127,159 143,119 
Literary Digest *103,337 *92 884 66,602 70,503 
Collier’s *78,321 66,677 65,843 
33,649 *29,652 38,546 2 
*39,134 *33,507 *25,670 138, 
* 32,847 *25.104 *28.901 118. 
Scientific American 32.3 *28,465 24,740 28,471 114,! 
Christian Herald . “ss gaeeee 26,493 *21,840 *17,808 88 


482,700 395,281 418,861 1,852, 


Grand Total...............1,542,574 1,417,666 1,174,880 1,262,512 5,397, 


* 4 issues. 
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Canadian Retailers’ 
Association Favors 
Standard Prices 


Joes Not Believe Cut Prices Lower 
Cost of Living—Association Seeks 
Support of Canadian Manufac- 
turers and Jobbers for Defeat of 
Knowles Bill for Price Stand- 
ardization. 


HE agitation for and against 
the standardization of resale 
irices on nationally advertised 
‘oods has not been confined to 
the United States. A similar con- 
roversy is taking place in Can- 
ida, although under somewhat 
litferent circumstances. While in 
this country the Stephens Bill and 
he Kelly Bill propose to make 
price-standardization legal, in Can- 
ada a measure is pending to make 
it illegal. The practice is, how- 
ever, already unlawful in Canada 
under the interpretation given by 
the authorities to an Order-in- 
Council made last November, 
which forbids combinations and 
agreements to limit competition or 
enhance the price of “necessaries 
of life’ A “necessary of life” i 
defined as “a staple and ordinary 
irticle of food . . ., clothing 
and fuel, including the products, 
materials and ingredients from or 
ot which any thereof are in whole 
in part manufactured, com- 
sed, derived or made”’—a pretty 
hroad definition. 
The Retail Merchants’ Associa- 
mn of Canada has taken a lead- 
y part in working for the re- 
al of this Order-in-Council, and 
r the defeat of the Knowles Bill 
hich seeks to write its provisions 
rmanently into the law of the 
id. This agitation has been car- 
(on for several months with 
co-operation of many of the 
inufacturers and wholesalers of 
nada. A meeting was held at 
tawa in February, which was 
vely attended by representative 
nadian business men, and a res- 
tion was passed urging the es- 
lishment of a branch of inland 
le in the Department of Com- 
ce and Finance, to investigate 
hods of distribution, etc. The 
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creation of a Commission of In- 
land Trade “with power to inves- 
tigate and wherever necessary reg- 
ulate the same” was also proposed. 
The recommendations were pre- 
sented to the Canadian Govern- 
ment and a joint committee was 
appointed, which has continued to 
urge that these investigating 
bodies be appointed and that price- 
standardization be again permit- 
ted. 

Circulars have been sent out by 
the Retail Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, not only to retailers, but also 
to wholesalers and manufacturers 
throughout Canada, asking them 
to lend their support to the move- 
ment. 

The attitude of the Canadian 
authorities is that so long as the 
Order-in-Council remains in force 
they have no choice but to enforce 
it. The opponents of price-stand- 
ardization support their policy as 
an effort to lower the high cost 
of living, but the Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association believes that 
this view is erroneous and is 
based on ignorance of commercial 
conditions and methods. It points 
out that the Canadian Government 
is composed chiefly of lawyers 
and not of business men. 


Louis Leaves A. 


George L. 
Stein & Co. 


George L. Louis, advertising manager 
of A. Stein & Company, manufacturers 
of Paris Garters, has been succeeded by 
Joseph M. Kraus. On July Ist Mr. 
Louis will become associated with The 
Arnold Joerns Company, also of Chi- 
cago. Mr. Kraus was formerly adver- 
tising manager of the Schulze Bakery 
Company, of the same city. 


Stretch with Detroit “Journal” 


H. A, 


advertising 


Stretch has been appointed 
marager of the Detroit 
Journal. He has been associated in 
the past with the Munsey newspapers, 
New Orleans ZJtem and New York 
Globe. 


Strain Leaves Hotpoint 

O. S. Strain, for 
charge of advertising, promotion and 
sales for the Hotpoint Electric Heating 
Company, Ontario, Calif., has resigned 
and will leave the company June 15th. 


several years in 





The 


Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


FTEN an apparently trifling 
detail can start an awful lot 
of motion. D. E. Sicher & Com- 
pany, makers and advertisers of 
“Dove” undermuslins, have found 
one of these “tremendous trifles” 
in the shape of a single little violet 
of a sentence tucked away in an 
incidental of all their advertising 
work. With their crepe de chine 
garments they insert a little print- 
ed slip giving directions for wash- 
ing this material. The last sen- 
tence of this modest item says: “A 
first-class laundress or laundry can 
wash this garment satisfactorily.” 
“That last paragraph,” said W. 
A. Martin, Jr., sales and advertis- 
ing manager of the company, “was 
inserted at the suggestion of a 
laundryman friend of ours. It has 
so interested and pleased some 
prominent members of the Na- 
tional Laundrymen’s Association 
that they have asked us for two 
thousand copies of the slip for 
sending one to each of their mem- 
bers.” 
*x* * * 

To the company the secretary of 
the association wrote: 

“That is what I consider con- 
structive work on the part of. the 
manufacturer, and I am sure this 
little slip of yours will have a ten- 
dency to warm the heart of every 
laundry owner who sees it, and I 
am going to make it my business 
to see that about two thousand of 
the best, biggest and busiest laun- 
dries in the United States have 
it brought to their attention. 

“A great many manufacturers 
in the past seem to have been fol- 
lowing the ‘easiest’ way, or, in 
other words, if any of their prod- 
ucts went wrong, to ‘blame’ it on 
the laundry. The laundry-owners 
of the United States, and espe- 
cially those who are members of 
the Laundrymen’s Association of 
America, have grown very tired 
of this sort of thing, and for the 
past three or four years we 
have been endeavoring to convince 
the manufacturers that we were 
not guilty of many things that 


they had been charging us with 

“It is just a little matter of sim 
ple horse sense for the manufac 
turer to figure out that laundry 
owners can neither gain money 
nor fame through the destructive 
practices that they have frequent- 
ly been charged with, and there- 
fore it is high time that the manu 
facturer of textile fabrics and 
laundry owners began to under- 
stand each other.” 

Undoubtedly that little line must 
somehow prove of value to this 
manufacturer. The laundryman 
so often blamed for a garment’s 
brief span of life, can easily 
charge it back to the quality of 
material. In any case, he is 
nearer to the complainant than the 
manufacturer, and the chance to 
slip in a good word for a certain 
brand is obvious. “Such-and-such 
garments wear well, we find,” he 
can say. “The materials seem to 
stand no end of washing.” 

Certainly such a little attention 
can do no harm, and the chances 
are more than even that it can do 
considerable good. It is one of 
those thought-out little details 
that fill up the good-will chinks in 
any proposition. 

* *k * 

The farmer seems to be the king 
pin these days! The Government 
is appealing to him to save the 
country; labor is perhaps to be 
conscripted for his use, and the 
public hangs breathlessly on the 
news of what he is—or isn’t—do- 
ing. The Schoolmaster doubtless 
doesn’t need to remind his class 
that the advertiser of goods whic! 
can, be used on the farm is over 
looking a bet if he doesn’t prompt 
ly take his light out from under 
the bushel and let it shine befor: 
men. Sometimes a little ingenuity 
will develop possibilities of agr'- 
cultural use for products which : 
first glance seem to be far fro: 
this field. The Eastman Koda* 
Company is using interesting cojy 
just now urging farmers to biv 
the Autographic Kodak wit) 
which to record “the high-reco1 
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The Business of Druggists 


Every firm doing business with druggists simply cannot afford to be 
without a copy of the new 1917 issue of the Hayes Druggist Direc- 
tory and Commercial Reference Book. 
It is just off the press and corrected up to the first of April, 1917. 
Here is what the Directory gives: 
All the retail druggists in the United States, with their financial 

standing and credit rating. 

All the strictly wholesale druggists. 

All the retail druggists who do a wholesale business. 

The Book is printed on India Bible paper and bound in real leather. 


PRICE $5.00 


Will send it on approval. 


Published by Edward N. Hayes, 60 W. Lafayette, Detroit, Mich. 








Gekle ctri C | THE ELECTRICAL EXPERIMENTER 
= ] a now in its fifth year with a circulation of 
| xX t 74,000, has the largest circulation of any 

perimen er electrical periodical printed in the United 


States and abroad. It caters to young 
men and grown-ups with hobbies, who can 
afford to spend money. An ideal publica- 
tion for all electrical and mechanical ad- 
vertising as well as instruction. 











OLD U.S. BATTLESHIPS 
TO THE FRONT 
JULY 1917 


The June issue carried 10,262 lines of 
paid advertising, .which is 974 lines more 
than the June, 1916, issue. Over 300 
papers and periodicals quoted from the 
columns of THE ELECTRICAL, EX- 
PERIMENTER last month. Send for 
circulation statement and rates. 


Experimenter Publishing Company 
260 Fulton St., New York City. 




















PURSUE QS tie'cesr Aovenrsine: ria! 
STUDIOS BR erewuae 


INCORPORATED THE MOST EFFECTIVE, ECONOMICAL 
CAPITAL: $100.000.00 & ADVANCED FORM OF PUBLICITY 
fs| INVESTIGATE 


1212-1230 ONTARIO ST. OUR PROPOSITION 
CLEVELAND OHIO “VISUALIZED PUBLICITY TELEORAMS: 





Comrade— 
‘your CATALOG we can make it 
your BOOK LET strong or dainty 
and ECONOMY our slogan 


Mason Printing Corporation 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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“1600 Business Books” 


Lists over 2,100 books, directories, maps 
and periodicals covering every line of 
commerce. Gives publishers’ names 
and prices. (1917 edition) 223 pages, 
cloth. $1.50 Postpaid. 


THE WILSON CO, 
White Plains New York 











The German Weekly of National 


irculation 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
Circulation 133,992. Rate 35c, 


MEeERICAN 
(}ORIST 


LARGEST CIRCULATION 

IN MOTORING FIELD 
With quantity plus quality advertisers 
get in American Motorist an exceptional 
advertising medium circulating in every 
State in the Union among actual car own- 
ers and dealers. Circulation 62,000—98% 
paid-in-advance subscription—100% mail 
subscription—no news-stand sales—no sub- 
scription solicitors—non-returnable. 8500 
increase in mail subscription for last six 


months. 
MAIN OFFICE: 
RIGGS BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Member Audit Bureau of Oirculations 

















Largest Circulation of Any German | 


Catholic Weekly —38,700 


ST. JOSEPH’S-BLATT | 


SAINT BENEDICT, OREGON 


Founded 1888-—Reaches Rural and City 
Population 


GUMMED LABELS 


Ut A L esd 
ow Peary tone 


the deliv il and abi 
Iretcing the Zome'sod caaeose of the esgnee 
ing your business car: 

McCOURT GUMMED LABELS IK PERFORATED ROLLS 
4 for addressi Gyummed 

frei tale ers team sseveston col peosonsied hon tn 

old style flat and space bs label. Buy your gummed labels of 

gummed label 





Send for full a and catalogue 
McCOURT LABEL CABINET CO. 
HH. H. BLACK, Pres. 
83 Bennett St, Bradford, Pa. 
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trap-nested hen, the A. R. O. cow, 
the well-finished steer, the well- 
grown colt, the prize hog. What- 
ever you raise that’s a bit better 
than the ordinary,” the copy ar- 
gues, “is worth an auto-photo- 
graphic record.” 

The De Laval Separator Com- 
pany hits the food shortage ques- 
tion right between the eyes in its 
current copy in farm papers 
“Patriotism demands that all but 
ter-fat waste be stopped,” says the 
headline. “President Wilson’s 
powerful appeal for the conserva- 
tion of the nation’s resources is 
still ringing in our ears. 


. Wasteful methods must be abol. 


ished. Every device that makes 
for the saving of time and labor 
on the farm must be_ utilized. 
Every plan that makes for the con- 
servation of our food products 
must have the farmer’s hearty co- 
operation.” Then the company 
proceeds to point out that by fail- 
ing to use a separator the farmers 
waste at least 140,000,000 pounds 
of butter-fat annually; and that 
inefficient separators waste another 
60,000,000. “Shall this tremendous 
waste continue? We have 
always had an abiding faith in the 
American farmer and we believe 
that if he is made to appreciate the 
full purport of the President’s ap- 
peal to him, that appeal will not be 
in vain.” The same need for eff 
ciency on the farm is emphasized 
by the Giant Powder Company, of 
San Francisco, in copy which 
urges that “Life is too short to 
pull or burn stumps.” 
> * 


There is one type of appeal t: 
the farmer, however, which thi 
Schoolmaster believes will be 








' 
Charles Francis Press | 


is especially equipped to handle 
and expedite orders for high grade 


PROCESS COLOR 
HOUSE ORGANS 


and kindred printing 
Service the very best 


Printing Crafts Building, New York City | 


AVE. rd to 34th Ste. 
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ound dangerous and_ ill- advised. 
t is linking up patriotic duty with | 
he use of some one advertiser’s 
oods. Thus the manufacturer of 
separator tells farmers to 
Learn how ——— has protected 
ou with Patriotic Prices. Act Popular Mechanics Magazine 
— ara eo a“ —— is for sale on more news stands 
nodestly says, “when the country 3 : 
s por for greater farm prod- in the United States and Can- 
icts, I am stampeding them all 
vith my greater-than-ever sepa- 
rator offer. . . . These are my 
Patriotic Prices. . . . This spe- Total News Stands - - 39,818 
‘jal-to-you price proposition is my Popular Mechanics sold by,34,859 
way of helping you to help the na- 
tion. . . . Iam doing my bit so 
you can do yours.” However, the 
idvertiser expects to run out of — 
patriotism in sixty days, since he 
sets that time limit on his offer. La Pidus Printing Co. 
lhe coupon in the corner, even, is . , 
“Patriotic Price Coupon.” The 441 Pearl Street New York City 
Schoolmaster doesn’t know any- Has room for a 
thing about the merits of the sep- medium size weekly 
irator thus advertjsed, but he sub- and monthly publi- 
mits that the argument employed cation. We offer 
hears an unpleasantly close anal- you Quick Service 
ogy to the use of the flag in ad- plus a Square 
vertising. deal. :: 3: 33 
TELEPHONE WORTH 4222-4223 


ada than any other Magazine 

















Connecticut to License Bill- 
boards 


Hereafter anyone erecting a_ bill- . 
oard in Connecticut containing more We wckore o., —- — <e 
four square feet must get an an sll 
license from the Superintendent are . 
State Police, and pay a fee of 5 Established 1889 
ills for each square foot. The law 


es not apply to signs placed ‘on real GATCHEL & MANNING 


state where “the goods advertised are 
inufactured, or offered for sale, or Photo-Engravers 


pon which the business advertised is PHILADELPHIA 


rried on in whole or in part.” 























Do You Want a Larger Distribution 
for Your Goods? 


A retail nursery organization, located in the richest agricultural sec- 
tion in the middle west, wishes correspondence with anyone manufac- 
turing staple goods that can be sold successfully through the mails. 

Have large mailing list of customers, principally farmers and all 
property owners. Complete selling organization and equipment for 
carrying on a legitimate mail-order business on a wider scale, without 
interfering with present business. Only articles of value and merit 
considered. Prefer some line that can be sold to farmers. 

Would also consider proposition to open branch office in the middle 
west for any responsib le firm wanting a larger distribution of their 
goods in this territory. 

“H. A.,” Box 308, care Printers’ Ink. 
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Classified Advertisements 








HELP WANTED 


YOUNG MAN ABOUT’ 18 OR 20 EX- 
PERIENCED IN HANDLING AND 
FILING ENGRAVING. GOOD OP- 
portunity to advance to a well-salaried 
position. Box 543, care Printers’ Ink. 
Trade paper wants New York news let- 
ter monthly; $5.00. Want correspond- 
ent who can call infrequently on pros- 
ate advertisers or collect. Address 

. Walter, 1133 Home Ave., Oak Park, 











Thoroughly experienced Trade Catalog 
Compiler who can prove his ability can 
secure a permanent position with a large 
Trade Catalog Publishing Company. 
Give full particulars about self, past 
connections and salary expected. Box 
544, care Printers’ Ink. 


Printing salesman wanted, not a solici- 
tor, but a real salesman with “Punch,” 
by a concern doing high class color and 
halftone work—must be able to do no 
less than $50,000.00 annual of high 
grade work—salary $3000.00 a year and 
—— Box 545, care Printers’ 
nk. 


Wanted—A hustling young newspaper 
man to cover suburban territory for an 
afternoon newspaper in a city in Cen- 
tral New York. Must be able to ride 
a motorcycle and write up the happen- 
ings of villages and towns in an attrac- 
tive and breezy manner. Box 553, care 
Printers’ Ink. 

Trained advertising man to take charge 
of advertising department of an old 
established manufacturing concern. 
Must be experienced in modern adver- 
tising and merchandising methods ap- 
plied to retail channels of distribution. 
State age, experience and salary ex- 
pected. Application confidential. Ad- 
dress O. J. Koch Advertising Agency, 
University Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 











Wanted—Experienced Editor for Tech 
nical Publication who has had success- 
ful experience and is familiar with cur 
rent Engineering and Contracting prac 
tice. Must be original, practical and 
conversant with modern methods of 
constructing pavements, highways, sew 
ers, and water works extension. Will 
be given entire charge of Department. 
Position now open. Send References. 
Address Box 550, care Printers’ Ink. 








A Good Job 


with a magazine of high stand- 
ing is open to a young man who 
has had experience in advertis- 
ing promotion work for national 
magazines, who knows a good 
deal about the theory and prac- 
tice of advertising and who can 
lay out folders, booklets, etc., 
and write good copy for them. 
The job is just as big as the man 
can make it. 





Send full particulars in first 
letter, and photograph if con- 
venient. Every communication 
will be treated as confidential. 


Address Box 554, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 














Technical Advertising Man 


Large Canadian manufacturing concern 
building a general line of heavy machin- 
ery, requires a young man to ‘take care 
of its advertising. Must be able to pre- 
pare machine descriptions from blue 
prints and to write clear, concise Eng- 
lish, Advertising experience desirable 
but not necessary. Please state age, 
nationality, experience and salary de- 
sired, and send samples of your work 
with first letter. Box 547, care Print- 
ers’ Ink. 


e . 
Assistant to Executive 
A young man, college graduate, who 
has had some business experience, to 
assist head of mail-order sales depart- 
ment. Personal responsibilities will in- 
clude preparation of catalog and month- 
ly advertising. Must also be high grade 
correspondent; a man who can_ac- 
complish things himself, and get things 
done by others. Write regarding train- 
ing and experience; if possible send 
photograph. State salary expected. Box 
562, care Printers’ Ink. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


» INK BACK COPIES; ing! 
P RINTER S&M : rey hve NY. 








Advertising plays and educational indus 
trial pictures are made and distributed 
by the E. I. S. Motion Picture Corp., 
205 W. 40th St., New York City. 


For Sale: Two Curved Cutting Off Cy] 
inders, one nearly new; also One Plat: 
Shaving Machine. All in first clas 
order. Belt drive. Daily Local New: 
Company, West Chester, Pa. 


Leading Agents, Advertisers. 
Publishers agree that 


LYDIATT’S BOOK 


gives most complete, dependable, up 
to-date data Canadian market, rates 
etc., Canadian advertising mediums- 
all facts entering into determinatio: 
selling and advertising plans. (Not a: 
agency directory.) Revised annually 
2° Re ype size, $2, postpaid. 

ydiatt, 53 Yonge St., Toront: 
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FOR SALE 
We have a number of Hamilton Elec- 
otype Cabinets 28%” drawers, 40 draw- 
rs to case, a bargain. Address H. 
Mueller Mfg. Co., Decatur, Illinois, 
are Advertising Dept. 


POSITIONS WANTED 








House organ editor and publisher. 
Wide experience, writer, advertising 
nd newspaper man; “nose for news’ 
ublic speaker. Box 558, care Print- 
‘rs’ Ink. 





. C. S. short-course graduate. 10 yrs. 
raveling distributor. Knows how folks 
ive—how to reach them. Want chance 
to make good—assistant or agency. 
Trevey Slack, Calhoun, Mo. 


Advertising and Sales Manager. Ag- 
gressive, resourceful executive, with 
elling instinct, practical experience, 
plendid record. A well-seasoned man. 
Box 552, care Printers’ Ink. 








‘or use during next three months you 
an buy the intelligence of a young 
idvertising and sales man of general 
uusiness power. Minimum order, 
$1,000. Box 557, care Printers’ Ink. 


[rade paper editor with agency experi- 
nce, controlling account, desires con- 
nection where qualifications for service 
vork, copy man or solicitor will earn 
roper remuneration. Box 563, ZL. 


COPY - WRITER 


Thorough agency experience and _ all- 
iround training, desires engagement. 
Box 561, care Printers’ Ink. 











Advertising Manager 
With large manufacturer wants change 


Age 34, married, experi- 
nee 12 years’ record clean, ambitious, 
vell informed. For particulars address 
Box 542, care Printers’ Ink. 


n position. 
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TEN YEARS a successful advertising 
solicitor is my record. At present ad- 
vertising manager of trade paper. My 
following and personality should prove 
valuable. Box 564, care Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising or Sales Assistant 
Eight years’ technical advertising and 
selling experience. Good copywriter, 
correspondent, detail man. A-1 refer- 
ences. Now employed, seeks larger op- 
portunity. Age 32. Box 549, P. I 


Sales Advertising Manager 
With manufacturer of goods for Drug, 
Grocery or Hardware trade, as Sales- 
Advertising Manager. Would invest 
half salary in business and make it 
grow. Box 540, care Printers’ Ink. 


“Turned out more work and produced 
more business than any man we have 
had with us since,” writes former em- 
ployer. Ten years’ publishing experi- 
ence. Circulation, Advertising, Edito- 
rial, Purchasing. Present salary $2500. 
Age 30. Executive position with op- 
portunity desired. Box 541, care 
Printers’ Ink. 

Successful Advertising Man, trained in 
newspaper field, nine years’ experience 
department store advertising; - master 
of printing, fluent writer, originator; 
will give more consideration to future 
prospects than initial salary. Manufac- 
turing preferred. What have you to 
offer? Address “AGGRESSIVE,” Box 
560, care Printers’ Ink. 
Advertising-sales manager. Experienced 
salesman, manager, buyer, correspond- 
ent, mail order executive, copy man, 
house organ editor and agency service 
man. Married, in splendid health, and 
have best references. Thoroughly fa- 
miliar with general merchandise, selling 
plans, dealer help, medical accounts and 
copy, and contest schemes. $4000-5000. 
Box 548, care Printers’ Ink. 




















\dvertising Manager’s Assistant, 32 
ears old—exceptional experience on 
veekly publications, wide knowledge of 
py, cuts and office details, practical 
rrespondent, now employed, 7 
xpected $25 per week. Box 559, P. 


Young married man (28) wishes con- 
ections with a reliable trade paper in 
hicago (where known) territory. Now 
presenting national trade paper in 

New York, acting in advertising and 
litorial capacity. Six years’ experience. 
nquestionable references given. Box 
55, care of Printers’ Ink. 


Assistant 


\ge 22; 2 yrs. assistant to adv. mgr.; 
yrs. ‘actual experience printing and 
inding business; - school graduate; 
lary about $25. og from draft. 
ox 551, care Printers’ 


Circulation Manager 
»w employed wants to get with news- 
per or farm journal that has exten- 
ve mail circulation and has perma- 
nt place for experienced man. Over 
enty years circulation work on_ all 
nds of papers. Address Chas. Alex- 
der, 4050 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis, 

















A Right Hand Man 


whose business training’ covers six years 
of stenographic and general office ex- 
perience; two years as business and 
advertising manager of a trade maga- 
zine and one year as private secretary 
to business manager of a metropolitan 
daily. Three years’ selling experience 
together with intimate knowledge of the 
tools of advertising. Would make a 
dependable assistant to sales or adver- 
tising manager. Age thirty-one, college 
education. Address Box 546, care 
Printers’ Ink. 

FOLDING BOX—Superintendent of- 
fers services to large concern requiring 
a manager of tested ability and experi- 
ence in the making of the best grades 
of folding boxes both printed and litho- 
graphed. Technical and practical in 
every detail of folding box making, all 
departments of manufacturing, estimat- 
ing, layouts and stock handling, on a 
large plant basis, employing the most 
modern equipments in printing, litho- 
graphing, and cutting and creasing. 
Special knowledge in the making of 
small vending machine boxes. A man 
of initiative and strength of practical 
purpose. At present superintendent of 
a large representative concern. Address 
Box 556, care Printers’ Ink. 
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Scribner's 


Magazine found it- 
self longago. It has 
long since passed 
through its experi- 
mental stages. : It is 
published by a house 
which takes pride in 
giving it an appear- 
ance worthy of its 
contents. It pro- 
ceeds upon the theo- 
ry that ifa magazine 
of a certain kind is 
made, it will inevi- 
tably attract people 
of a certain type. 


Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons-- 


Gentlemen ; 


INK a5 


It is constantly at- 
tracting more and 
more people of its 
own type, and when 
you present your 
story to them you 
find them in the 
frame of mind of a 
satisfied host who 
settles down after 
an excellent dinner 
and says, ““Now 
tell me all about 
a. 

Reader, confidence 
1s What makes Scrib- 
ner’s of value to 
you. 


TTere is the evidence. 


I thank you very appreciatively for Mr. Gore's full and 


highly valued reporte on the two securities about which I solicited 


information, Central Arkaneas & Eastern R.R. and St. Lawrence Pulp & 


lumber Corporation. It is really surprising that you are willing to 


take so much valuable time and trouble for a subscriber. You give 


full noney's worth in the magazine without any euch extras, especially 


ee you retain the attractive and convenient size of page. I earnestly 


pray you never to enlarge it to the awkward and ugly size now charace 


teristic of the cheaper monthlies, 


very einoerely Yours, c 


§/19/17 


4bbrt nf Gack 
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Women’s Clothing 
Advertising 


in Chicago newspapers should be a guide 
for advertisers who sell to women. THE 
CHICAGO TRIBUNE in 1916 printed more 
WOMEN’S CLOTHING advertising than the 
other morning and Sunday papers combined 
and MORE THAN ALL THE EVENING 
PAPERS COMBINED. 


245,537 Agate Lines. THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 





165,257 Agate Lines. The News 





51,745 Agate Lines. The Examiner. 





31,809 Agate Lines. The American. 





23,431 Agate Lines. The Herald. 
19,071 Agate Lines. The Post. 
18,120 Agate Lines. The Journal. 


Many of the bigger women’s clothing stores 
use THE TRIBUNE exclusively. If you want 
to reach Chicago women follow their example 
and use exclusively 


The Chicago Tribmre 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 
(Trade Mark Registered) 
Send for ‘Analysis of Chicago Newspaper Advertising for 1916,” 





pz 


